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Family Protection 

is made even easier 
with the new FAMILY 
INCOME RIDER for 10, 
15 and 20 years, or 
ij 6to insured’s age 65. 





Guaranteed Savings 
for almost any pur 
pose or maturity 
date can be arranged 
with any one of the 
many ENDOWMENT 
plans. 


On December 31, 1947, the $731,502,131 


years, or low 


LIFE plans for 
periods. 





in force was Security Assured for the owners of Prompted by a common desire to 
366,016 policies. The 53rd ANNUAL STATEMENT shows provide security for themselves and 


Funds held by the Company for payments to policy- 
owners and beneficiaries amount to............. 
These funds have been accumulated from premium 
payments and interest earnings. They will be used, 
together with future interest earnings on them, to 
pay all claims becoming due from premiums paid 
up to this time. 

Funds held for accrued expenses, including taxes of 
$S9O,000, not yet GUS OFS. wccccccccccccccccces 

Funds on hand for additional security and protection 


mT ARI Tem OcCURITY mm INDEPEN DENG: 


DEGUAITY AooUALD 


4 money when you need it most! 


OVER $731,000,000 OF IT IS PROVIDED BY 


= Home Ownership 


Business Protection 
can be given with 
TERM plans up to 15 


ium — high value 













TOTAL OF OUR POLICIES NOW IN FORCE 


Education of Children 
is provided by a 
complete line of 
juvenile and adult 
ENDOWMENTS with 
special settlement 
agreement available. 


is guaranteed to the 
family by the unique 
MORTGAGE RETIRE- 
MENT plan combin- 
ing paid up life and 
term insurance. 





Retirement Income 
is provided by the 
revised RETIREMENT 
(NCOME ENDOWMENT 
plans for either men 
or women at 55, 60 
or 65. 


prem- 


longer 





of insurance 





establish a bulwark of protection 
against the uncertainties of the future, 
millions of Americans have increased 
their ownership of life insurance. It is 
significant that they have turned to 
917,593.64 free enterprise, as exemplified by life 
insurance, to underwrite their secur- 


$184,443,758.66 





to policyowners amount t0..........6.00e0ee8: 10,534,850.90 P 
This is the sum of the Company’s capital of ity. No other action could so well 
$4,000,000.00 and its Unassigned Surplus of . caf * 
$6.534.850.90. affirm their belief in our free economy. 
Total Funds held for all purposes are........... $195,896,203.20 In 1947, for example, thousands of 
These funds are invested in the following people from all parts of our nation 


ASSETS 

Se BE Fa cvs necnneceensdceoasvaccessaneer 
Federal Government — Direct or Fully 
Guaranteed Obligations at par or less. . 
State, County, Municipal and School..... 
Public Utility and Corporate............ 
PGS TD. c.cccctcecvacdeseunsetessenctecs 
On Farm Properties............ 


Bonds 


First On City Properties......... - 
Mortgage Real F.H.A. Loans on City Propertie 
Estate Loans (Insured and Guaranteed by 


U. S. Government).......... 

Accrued Interest on Investments................-. 
SE GE Ps a Kaan ecddeceseencenerennse 

Premiums Receivable ........ ...:......5.- “a 

Real Estate Owned, including $43,899.20 Under 

Se Gr EE, 6a cteeedénenenseeebesienwes 

Peewee COMISO BOUIN. «cc ccccccccvcecccceuseses 


$1,663,039.85 ©xPressed their faith in the future of 
America and the American way of 

 eatessLae doing things, in the life insurance in- 
4,234,253.91 dustry, and in our Company by apply- 
2,515.443.00 ing to Kansas City Life Insurance 
poys tren Company for more life insurance 
protection than in any previous year. 

17,303,327.84 We are proud of this record of the 
1,288,480.39 joint achievements of everyone asso- 
Sea Sent ciated with the Company: policy- 


owners, field representatives and office 









Total Net Admitted Assets..............00000055 


KANSAS CITY LIFE INSURANCE COMPARY . 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








608,123.27 . 
1,115.000.00 Staff. PPh h— 
President 

$195,896,203.20 
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SELL ALL 


E Prudential’s eight Group coverages cover the Group field: 


1. Group Life Insurance 
2. Group Accidental Death and Dismemberment * 
3. Group Accident and Sickness 
4. Group Medical Expense 
5. Group Hospital Expense for Employees and Dependents 


* 6. Group Surgical Expense for Employees and 
Dependents 


we Group Annuities 


s. Consumer Credit Insurance 


Use Prudentiala “YOU-WE-YOU” Group Sales Plan... 


YQU—scET THE PROSPECT 





W E —aeE Lp you SELL HIM 





YQU—sET THE COMMISSIONS 
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ANALYSIS OF STOCK OWNERSHIP 


OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 





STOCKS OWNED oo 


by all U. S. Life Companies 
(IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


1524 513 5559 


$102 





19927, «= 1932,s—s«*W937—s—«*dW94Z_—Ss«9847 


TYPES OF STOCKS COMMON 

owned by Life Companies GD PREFERRED 
at End of 1947 

(IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 





#950 


$425 


$125 


$ 


RAILROAD PUBLIC INDUSTRIAL 
UTILITY & MISC. ‘ 


INSTITUTE OF UFE INSURANCE 
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Something Old 


HOUGH life insurance is ever alert to prevent 

mulcting of policyholders by the fraudulent 
scheming of dishonourable members, nevertheless, 
from earliest days come instances of successful 
swindles. 


The first known fraud in assurance is one of the 
most singular in its annals, states “Legends of 
Life Insurance.” Three times, beginning in 1730, 
one couple proved too crafty for the underwriters. 
With an identical pattern of roguery, they used a 
different locality and impersonated different 
characters. 


First as farmer and daughter, next as London 
dude and attractive mistress and finally as staid 
Liverpool merchant and dutiful niece, they, by 
deception or connivance, had friends, doctors and 
undertakers attest death. At night the lady would 
suffer a heart attack. Leeches and neighbors were 
summoned to ease the agony and witness the 
death. Burial and mourning were publicly viewed. 
Of course, later, the underwriters paid a goodly 
sum. Was it suspended animation, hypnotism or 
bribery—this first recorded fraud? Nobody knows. 
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Life Insurance 


, stockholdings are less than 
four per cent of the total assets of life 
insurance companies, they aggregate 
one and one-half billion dollars. In this 
amount these funds offer American in- 
dustry a most valuable source of equity 
capital. Furthermore, any corporation 
which boasts a life insurance company 
as a stockholder is recognized by invest- 
ment analysts as soundly financed with a 


good dividend paying record. 


Something WHew 


RNEST MARTIN HOPKINS, new president 

of the National Life, Montpelier, Vt., adds on 
more name to the growing list of chief executive 
of life insurance companies who have gained na 
tional acclaim for public or social service. A gradu 
ate of Dartmouth College, he has devoted his lif 
and his talents to endeavors designed to serv 
mankind. Briefly its secretary, he left Dartmout 
to pioneer in industrial employer-employee rek 
tionships. 


In 1916, he returned to Dartmouth as presiden 
Here he presided with distinction for three de 
ades. His organizing ability was demonstrated i 
the sound growth of the college and the activ 
loyalty of students, alumni and faculty. 


Mr. Hopkins has had a noteworthy career. b 
is a fitting successor to those eminent men wh 
have made the National Life among the most 
spected names in life insurance. The institution, 4 
well as the National Life, is benefited by havi 
such an outstanding person among its leaders, 
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In Action 





Be YEAR of 1948 opened upon a world and a nation wherein most of the 
problems that were disturbing at the dawn of 1947 still caused concern. 
Peace, which a year ago seemed but a matter of a few months’ negotiation between 
friends, now seems a questionable attainment in a war-fraught future. A pattern 
of the new conflict as it unfolds is discernible, with the Western Christian civili- 
zation, which for centuries has imposed its culture and its commercialism in greater 
or less degree on all the peoples of the earth, striving to resist the drive of 
Eastern Orthodoxy, enslaved and activated by atheistic despots. 


In America, which has been accorded leadership of the Western civilization, no 
formula or procedure has been accepted by which its expanded economy—re- 
sulting from the successive impacts of war, boom, depression, a controlled society, 
a reorganized finance, a new war, peak employment, income and debt, and, 
finally, inflated values—can be returned to traditional governmental policies and 
objectives and the ordered prosperity, which, in the past, characterized its in- 
dividual and free enterprise. 


We, as Americans, resent the arbitrary and selfish demands of Soviet Russia. 
We correctly gauge them as a deliberate interference with the attainment of 
world peace. Therefore, as we plan the establishment of a sound foundation upon 
which to build a new era of prosperity and advance in the nation and in our busi- 
ness, we should learn from these arrogant Russians a lesson of tolerance. We must 
realize that in all our problems only by a willingness to temper our own indivi- 
dual aims by appreciation and acceptance of the validity of the viewpoints and 
objectives of others can we attain a program which will be fair to all. When the 
special interests and needs of each side have been set forth intelligently and 
understood fairly, then and only then, can they be integrated into a course of 
action which will be for the common good. 


Something Gorrowed Something “/rue 








sident HE primal instinct of all life is that of self- HIS is a day early in February. The price of 
Is one preservation, and its secondary phase is for winter wheat on the Chicago Board of Trade 
utives the safety and well-being of kindred and off- has dropped 40 cents from previous highs. Prices 
-d NF spring. The fury with which the higher creatures of other commodities show sympathetic declines. 
sradiy in nature fight to protect their mates and young Stocks and bonds on the New York stock exchange 
is lit is well known; nor is Man, the Lord of Creation, slumped sharply to low levels of June, 1947. The 
S&B absolved from this instinct. It is almost a truism news is interpreted as each individual hopes for 
n0u"® that every human being is elementally interested the future. Only an optimist would deduce from 
PE in safeguarding his property and his possessions, these market breaks that inflation had passed its 
and thereby enhancing the contentment and wel- peak. 
- lare of those he loves. Life insurance men, in these losses, see support 
ted i In modern civilized life, though, there are for their conviction that the financial future of 
actin varied and desirable ways of ensuring this end; the average American is secured best by life in- 
life insurance is pre-eminently the safest and most surance. These men, rather, are encouraged by the 
popular, because in all ways it appeals to the statement of President Peter M. Fraser of the 
or. Hi provident, and most of all to the person of moder- Connecticut Mutual of Hartford that though the 
1 wig ate means. It answers the lofty needs of the rate is still low, there are reasons for believing 
st ME family provider who, prudently anticipating his that a turning point has been reached in the de- 
on, Passage from a useful life, still wishes to exert clining cycle of interest rates, which began about 
avimg his providence for those he cherishes.—Terence 1930. This envisions for millions of policyholders 
ers, § O'Donnell. bonuses on their best investment. 
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Acacia’s Field organization. Each man's production record for 1947 of Sam 
was shown on his card and when totaled, they added up to the 
greatest year in the Company's history. Mr. Gove, who is Presi- has bee 
dent of Acacia’s honor organization, the William Montgomery well di 
Quality Club, and who acted as spokesman for the field Force, had : 
ample reason for saying, “We're proud of our record for 1947." which © 
It was ¢ 
and be 
known 
Yes, Acacia’s field organization has good reason to be proud of their record for 1947. And the —— 
record is all the more remarkable when it is considered that Acacia does not accept and never is ~ q | 
has accepted reinsurance, group coverage or brokerage business of any kind. Every policy J “eee 
issued is on the basis of our own application form and written by our own full-time represen- ohnson 
tative. Important, too, is the fact that last year’s great record was no “once-in-a-lifetime” Benja 
performance for during the past ten-year period alone (1937-1947), Acacia’s insurance in philanth 
force has soared from 387 million dollars to more than 800 million dollars — and assets see fro 
increased from 72 million dollars to more than 176 million dollars. 4 livec 
ion wi 
This record is not only a tribute to the loyalty and efficiency of our field organization, but Revoluti 
also reflects the generous support and patronage of our policyholders who manifest their con- with En 
fidence in Acacia by continuing, year after year, to be one of our best sources of new business. be discr 
As we begin another new year we rededicate ourselves to the principle which has so long — 
characterized Acacia —To sell life insurance protection on the basis of guaranteed low premiums wif = 
with profits to the policyholders in the form of REAL dividends and not high premiums with eff a #" 
estimated dividends which are always misleading and often disappointing. woreg 
In accordance with this principle we will continue to offer, as we have for more than two decades, did Frar 
“THE LOWEST PREMIUMS OF ANY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.” come in’ 
Cause he 
. not entr 
ACACIA MUTUAL Life Insurance Company Indepen 
WASHINGTON 1, D. C. WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, President ~seeange 
waiting 
made his 
In con 
tionist, p 
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Fr 
O students of history it is evident that the destinies 
i Thomas Paine and Benjamin Franklin were 
interwoven and closely entwined. They labored in 
acommon cause—human freedom. They sought the same 
terminus but traveled different roadways. As men, they 
differed in texture and nature. In Paine, there was at 
all times a.great mora] storm raging, while Franklin’s 
discontent with conditions was of a milder variety, 
subject to conciliation and arbitration when facing 
influential and powerful opponents. With tongue in 
cheek, Benjamin Franklin handed out his Puritanical 
epigrams for the man in the street, while he person- 
ally dallied with a dying aristocracy. Paine’s deep and 
profound sincerity kept his activities on the level of 
those for whom he wrote. He worked and lived in 
meagre surroundings while Franklin entertained with 
his wit and humor in stately mansions where he 
bowed to royalty and kissed titled hands. 

It has been said that Johnson had his Boswell and 
therefore was known to posterity. Indeed the biography 
of Samuel Johnson, who compiled the first dictionary, 
has been a classic among students of literature. Bos- 
well did a magnificent job in writing Johnson’s life 
which was full of interesting and amusing episodes. 
It was a case of good subject plus excellent description, 
and because of the latter, the former became better 
known to a larger section of humanity. While Boswell 
elevated Johnson in literature, Thomas Paine deflated 
Benjamin Franklin in history. Whenever comparison 
is made between Paine and Franklin, the latter suffers. 
Johnson had a Boswell but Franklin had a Paine. 

Benjamin Franklin was first a printer, then author, 
philanthropist, inventor, statesman and scientist. He 
rose from poverty to affluence, from obscurity to fame. 
He lived on every social level, rising to greater eleva- 
tion with succeeding years. Prior to the American 
Revolution, he worked persistently for reconciliation 
with England and at all times he urged Americans to 
be discreet, and to avoid conduct that would offend 
Britain. He said that he preferred to live in England 
rather than America but was unable to transplant his 
wife across the Atlantic. He finally concluded his 
efforts in that direction by saying “Old trees cannot 
safely be transplanted.” Only slowly and gradually 
did Franklin diminish his preference for England and 
come into the defense of American independence. Be- 
cause he had favored England too much, Franklin was 
hot entrusted with the writing of the Declaration of 
Independence. It was felt he had not been wholly 
committed to it, during its origin and early growth. 
During his lifetime, Franklin developed the habit of 
waiting until an important event happened and then 
made his position known. 

_In contradistinction, Thomas Paine was a revolu- 
tionist, pamphleteer, agitator and author. He was born 
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in England amidst poverty. All through life, he re- 
belled against the gap between his abilities and his 
apparent destiny. He was not a conservative. His tem- 
perament and the times clashed. One of his greatest 
writings “Common Sense” was published as an anony- 
mous pemphlet. In this work he urged an immediate 
declaration of independence and said that “A continent 
could not remain tied to an island.” The success of 
this booklet was amazing, more than half a million 
copies being sold shortly after issue. He was an epoch 
phrasemaker. His lines “These are the times that try 
men’s souls” helped win many battles and by its simple 
eloquence heartened many soldiers in times of crisis. 

His famous “Rights of Man” was an excellent piece 
of special pleading in defense of human liberty. The 
repressed circumstances of Paine’s youth taught him 
that something was radically wrong with the world. 
His knowledge of great social injustices stimulated his 
hopes of a better world in which to live. In all cases 
and in all places, he felt the urge of a higher good. 
In America, in England, in France, he was serving not 
men, not nations, but reason and human decency. This 
devotion to a cause, this impassioned yearning for 
perfection, combined with his rebellious temperament 
made Paine extraordinarily sure of his position—of 
himself. His success as a writer sustained his self- 
confidence but his failure to acquire close friendships 
supplied him with an abundance of grievances. 

Both Paine and Franklin wrote in an age of periodic 
eloquence. Comparing their writings, we find Paine 
moving and more passionate. Franklin’s style had a 
smooth touch of conservatism and refinement. He had 
more of the Mozart quality with it’s prettiness, where- 
as Paine had more of the Brahms musical qualities 
with its sharp edges. Paine was interesting, under- 
standable and irritating—necessary qualities of a 
revolutionist. His expressions lacked subtleties and 
shadows. Paine was blunt and to the point. His patriot- 
ism was not limited to America. He was fighting the 
battle for all mankind. Wherever it was, whatever 
form it took, Paine was against oppression. He fought 
wherever it appeared and then went on to fight it 
elsewhere. 

Franklin once said “Where liberty is, there is my 
country,” to which Paine responded “Where liberty 
is not, there is mine.” This difference in attitude illu- 
strates the difference between the two men. Paine 
stirred the emotions of men everywhere. His phrases 
of impassioned wisdom produced volcanic _ effects. 
His philosophy contained such eloquent beauty, such 
warm humanity and deep wisdom, that it towered over 
Time itself. Reading the lives of these two men who 
fought for a common cause, brings back to memory 
the Shakespearean lines (King Lear, Act 4, Scene 2) 
“Oh, the difference of man and man!” 
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PUBLICATIONS 
ADDRESSED 


10 
AGENTS 


Featured on the cover—Top row, 
left to right: The Signature, John 
Hancock Mutual, Boston; The 
Franklin Field, Franklin Life, 
Springfield, Ill.; ConMuTopics, 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford. Mid- 
dle row, left to right: Equitable 
Items, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, New York City; Field News, 
Metropolitan, New York City; 
Points, Mutual Life, New York City. 
Bottom row, left to right: The 
Agency Bulletin, Union Central, 
Cincinnati; The Travelers Protec- 
tion, The Travelers, Hartford; Fidel- 
ity Field Man, Fidelity Mutual, 
Philadelphia. 


ITH such a singleness of pur- 

pose, how did they ever 

achieve such amazing variety 
—such individuality! How did 
they get that way, these company 
publications that so _ successfully 
clothe serious company objectives in 
the attractive readability of a maga- 
zine Or newspaper format?  Let’s 
have some fun together as we briefly 
lift the (paper) curtain and read 
between the lines, 

As we hinted in these pages last 
month (Material to Motivate Agents, 
page 39), company magazines in the 
life insurance field have come a 
long, long way during the last 
quarter-century. Prior to that time, 
a good house organ was a rarity; 
today, it is the poor one that is the 
exception. 
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This is not to say that some aren’t 
a whole lot better than others. For 
while virtually all life companies 
today have some such publication 
(accounting for a large proportion 
of the 5,300 house organs in the 
country), some 20 or 30 stand out 
vividly from their contemporaries. 


But speaking in general terms, 
why are these publications as good 
as they are? We’d say that two 
persons are primarily responsible: 
the editor, and the-man-above-him 
—the president, agency vice-presi- 
dent or superintendent of agencies, 
without whose help and co-opera- 
tion the editor just—just “isn’t”. 
The success of a company magazine 
is due fully as much to the vision, 
foresight and appreciation-of-possi- 
bilities on the part of the highly- 
placed agency official as it is to the 
actual operations of the editor. 


True, much depends upon the man 
who wields the pen—and brush— 
but a stream can rise no higher 
than its source. And the best editor 
in the world, bursting with ideas, 
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Redio Stations Printers 


needs to have the agency vice-pregj. 
dent’s “OK” for a sufficient money. 
budget and help-budget to enable 
him to put those ideas into effectiye 
use in the field through his publi. 
cation, 

I hold to the premise—perhap 
because I have edited six of theg 


company publications myself andj 


have seen what a powerful influence 


they can exert—that a company]! 


comes close to being remiss in its 
duty to its field force (and certainly 
unawake to opportunities) if i 
offers its representatives no mor 
than a mediocre, run-of-mine “com- 
pany bulletin” with little more meat 


in it than the standing of the agent; | 


for the President’s Necktie Club. 
For look tye, hark and listen: Any 
life insurance company should have 
something to distinguish it from its 
hundreds of competitors. Some such 
characteristics, by their very nature, 
are restricted to a few, such a 
those that are the largest in one 





respect or another, have the lowes§, 


cost, boast the best conservation 
record, offer the most liberal pro- 
visions, etc. Others may have the 
best training plan, financing ar- 
rangement for new agents, national 
advertising campaign, 
course, direct-mail helps, or the like 


But—and here’s the point I want§) 


to make—almost any company can 


have an outstanding company mag-§! 


azine if it wants to. Size, and 


amount of appropriation, 
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Smash impact is achieved by Travelers Protection in its use of 
strong poster-technique in many of its compelling “selling” spreads. 
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Starting pry a Clean Slate 


With the accomplishments of 1947 both a memory and aj ‘as 


ts in his profession. ¥. 
‘0 Vice-President Cecil J. North, the over-all 
tion in the United States and Canada offers 
lly favorable to the selling of Life insur- 
ance. In an article appearing on page 3 of this issue, he 
points out that although the total amount paid in gross 
o legal reserve Life insurance companies ap- 




















ly doubles that paid about 20 years ago, the per-| ser. 
he notes that when funds paid to policyhold-| 3; 


hare of the national] income devoted 

tion in 1946 was less than 2 percent ——~ 
s outlook f: r 1948 is favorable; prospects for |" 
m of steady loyment are good, production 
are expected to be high. Percentage of an individual’s 
available for savings and investment in Life insur-| 4 
tection offers opportunity for the average wage- 
ncial position and further the| 
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It’s not only necessary for a Field-Man to know his Rate 
Book backward and forward for reasons of personal con- 





venience, but also because certainty in its use creates a g 
impression with the prospect. When an Agent turns unerr- 
ingly to the right page, the Prospect is favorably impressed 
and the sale is expe adited. 

On the other hand, confidence | 
ts weakened if the Agent ts forced 

an uncertain and pro- 
ant ear the required in- 
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the Summary of Contents on 
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of 18 years under present policy | nel, G 
forms? Under 1948 policy forms? 
8. A prospect for the Family -_~ 
Income policy wishes to 
the commuted value per $1.000 
at the end of the 10th year 
Where in the Rate Book would 
you find this information? 

10. Where in the Rate Book | Gian 
can you find the age limits for 
the issue of the Mortgage Term 
polic we 


fice, to 


u uur prospect is age 38 
his height is 5 feet 8 inches, and 
he weighs 209 pounds. Where | fi 
would you find his classification? 

12. Your ee a bartender 
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Arresting editorial page of The Metropolitan Life Field News 


color the entire picture as much as 
you may think; many a small com- 
pany, with mere mimeographed 
copies of its magazine, gets more for 
each dollar spent than some of its 
neighbors which are more fortunate, 
financial-wise. 

And I say that, if I myself 
were an agency department official 
again, I'd certainly want my com- 
pany magazine to be outstanding, 
and I'd bend every effort to make 
it the best on a per-dollar-expendi- 
ture basis. This means that I’d pick 
@ good editor, pay him well, give 
him plenty of help, fortify him with 
a budget commensurate with what 
I hope to accomplish (I wouldn’t 
expect a $1,000 miracle from a $100 
budget), have him travel more or 
less continuously to get the feel 


so 


of field contacts, and afford him 
warm co-operation from the entire 
staff in both home office and field. 

This article—which started out to 
be brief but is already beginning 
to burst at the seams—aspires not 
to be a treatise on the art of editing 
a house organ; an entire volume 
could be written on that subject. 
Rather, we bring you merely some 
high spots in the company magazine 
picture, as a tribute to jobs well 
done and examples to be emulated. 


Change of Format 


“Radio”, says one authority, 
“dearly loves variety”. We’d amend 
his declaration to include company 
magazines. For here, nothing is 
ever static. Not only is every issue 
new and different in detail, but 





Sy Kentlworth 
4. MWathus 


even the general tenor and over- 
all dress or manner of presentation, 
provement from time to time. 

A case in point is the recent ad- 
vent of Metropolitan’s new Field 
News. The radical change involved 
the adoption of a tabloid newspaper 
format for the old magazine format 
of the Metropolitan Underwriter. 

Cause of this change is in itself 
an interesting story. As every 
editor and agency official knows, 
the average company convention is 
“covered” pretty thoroughly by the 
company magazine. The convention- 
in-person becomes a convention-in- 
print, both for those who were there 
and for those who could not attend 
—and it is the latter agents, usually, 
who are the very ones who most 
need the help and inspiration of 
such a convention. 

But—and let us not lose sight of 
this point for a minute—the “con- 
vention issues” of most magazines 


do not as a rule, appear until two 
or three months after the shebang 
banged 


has itself out. It’s good 
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First issue of John Hancock’s new 
Signature, now edited exclusively 
for ordinary agents, features 
several articles on “personal organ- 
ization.” 
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stuff, but it’s old stuff; the bloom 
is off the rose and the soup is cold. 

Hence, at the Metropolitan, it was 
suggested that a newspaper type of 
publication be issued to cover the 
convention “with dispatch”. 

The idea was put into effect at the 
company’s last managers’ conven- 
tion, which completely filled the 
, Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria. Patterned after a leading 
tabloid, the complete “newspaper” 
report of the convention was mailed 
within one week—as contrasted with 
the previous lapse of two or three 
months required for the magazine 
treatment used in the magazine- 
style Metropolitan Underwriter. 

Two photographers were kept 
busy with candid-camera shots, and 
a staff artist made on-the-spot 
sketches. Heads and leads, in news- 
paperese, were written for each 
major address made at the meeting. 
Special articles were written. Pic- 
torial spreads were planned and 
carried out, 

Considerable midnight oil was 
burned—and, at the zero hour, two 
of the staff worked straight through 
the night until five o’clock the next 
morning, but the reception afforded 
their efforts proved the whole pro- 
cedure well worthwhile. In fact, 
it was this “Convention News” that 
paved the way for the change of 
format in the regular company 
magazine. The demand really came 
from the field men, themselves, who 
requested that the popular news- 
paper style be tried on the regular 
agent’s magazine, 

Thus, the magazine-style Metro- 
politan Underwriter gave way to 
the newspaper-style Field News, 
issued under the general super- 
vision of Third Vice-President Wil- 
lam J. Barret. Actual preparation 
is centered in the Department of 
Publication, under Manager Henry 
W. McClintock and Assistant Man- 
ager Jerome V. Leary. Mr. Leary 
is assisted in his task—and it is a 
task, in a company as large as the 
Metropolitan—by a staff of six full- 
time editors. The “newspaper” picks 
up the morale of some 22,500 life 
underwriters. 


Territorial Editions 

Perhaps the most unusual feature 
of the new procedure is the method 
employed to “localize” the news 
items, according to territory. The 
four-page newspaper “boiler-plates” 
pages two and three, where appear 
items of interest to every agent, 
sales helps, company announce- 
ments, etc. But pages one and four 
are “localized” by including only 
those pictures and news items of 
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LAA AWARD WINNERS 


Companies which won an 
“Award of Excellence” at the 
1947 annual exhibits of the Life 
Insurance Advertisers Associa- 
tion include: 

Group 1—Connecticut Mutual 
Life, Hartford; Provident Mutual 
Life, Philadelphia; Union Central 
Life, Cincinnati. 

Group 2—California-Western 
States Life, Sacramento; Fidelity 
Mutual Life, Phiadelphia; Frank- 
lin Life, Springfield, Ill.; Ohio 
National Life, Cincinnati. 

Group 3—Bankers Life of 
Nebraska, Lincoln; Pilot Life, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Shenandoah 
Life, Roanoke, Va.; Union Mu- 
tual Life, Portland, Me. 

Group 4—North American Life 
and Casualty, Minneapolis; Occi- 
dental Life, Raleigh, N. C.; Re- 
public National Life, Dallas. 
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interest within a particular terri- 
tory only. Thus, there are 12 sepa- 
rate editions of Field News, 11 pre- 
pared at 1 Madison Avenue, and one 
at the company’s Pacific Coast head 
office in San Francisco. The publi- 
cation is mailed direct to the field 
men’s home—an important detail in 
enlisting the interest of the agent’s 
wife and family in his progress. 
Field News itself is newsy and con- 


tains, in addition, much inspira- 
tional material and “how-to” 
articles. 


That the Metropolitan is a strong 
believer in what can be accom- 
plished through house organs, is in- 
dicated by its imposing list cf such 
publications, which now include the 
following: (1) The Home Office, 
monthly, for employees (2) Field 
News, already described (3) District 
Clerks Chronicle, quarterly, for dis- 
trict office personnel (4) Sales 
Gossip, weekly mimeographed sales 
organ for group division personnel 
(5) Field Beacon, monthly Canadian 
field magazine (6) Northern Star, 
monthly, for Canadian Head Office 
personnel (7) Pacific Coaster, 
monthly, for Pacific Coast Head 
Office personnel and (8) The Pros- 
pector, monthly Pacific Coast field 
magazine. 

Specialized Readership 

Duly impressed by the new “ter- 
ritorial editions” idea initiated by 
the Metropolitan, we turn next to 
the John Hancock for another new 
development—from Boston. This is 
a new “editorial blueprint”, where- 
by entirely separate publications 
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Always loaded with good saly 
ammunition is Provident Notes oj 
the Provident Mutual Life. 


are issued for the ordinary and in- 
dustrial field forces. (The new in. 
dustrial publication was described 
in detail in last month’s issue of Tm 
SPECTATOR on Page 35.) The John 
Hancock Signature, long-established 
company magazaine, beginning with 
the January, 1948, issue, has become 
exclusively a medium for the trans- 
mission of ideas and helps for the 
general agency field force only. It 
is issued by the company’s Bureau 
of Publications, with James A 
Peirce, as director, and C-ifton A 
Follansbee as editor. Interestingly, 
the editorial panel lists as Editorial 
Advisers, The Manager of General 
Agencies, the Supervisor of Field 
Service and the Signature. Advisory 
Committee of the company’s General 
Agents Association, 

The purpose of the new Joh 
Hancock Signature is to bring to th: 
company’s ordinary field represent- 
atives helpful sales material—pat- 
ticularly, ideas being successfully 
used by the John Hancock general 
agency organization. The first issue 
stresses personal organization and 
signed articles, which not only offer 
the field man helpful suggestions 
for reaching his objectives during 
the coming months, but demonstrate 
the value of a carefully-planned 
operation. 

“While the policy of the magazin 
will be to give personal mention t 
field activities, “says Mr. Peirce, 
“news items will be brief and t 
the point. The magazine will appea! 
each month and each issue will b 
devoted primarily to one phase @ 
selling. Throughout the year the 
covers will be an artist’s interpre 
tation of famous men who hav 
contributed to the growth and de 
velopment of the nation.” 
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o the “Covering” the “Field” 


-pat- One of several outstanding char- 
acteristics of the Franklin Field of 
neral the Franklin Life, is the attractive 
issu * compelling cover treatment. 
ani Sch such cover is personally 
offerte Teated by Francis J. O’Brien, vice- 
tions P'eSident and director of sales pro- 
motion, and each utilizes a different 
trate eChnique. Modern design may be 
nneda “™Ployed one month, to be followed 
by a straight photographic treat- 
ment the next, then color back- 
ground plus photograph, symbolism, 
et. A continuing treatment of 
small-size captions drives home the 
message of the cover, no matter 
what type of design it embodies 

For instance a man shoveling a 
bunch of coins (in gold ink) out of 
a barrel of waste is titled, “Don’t 
throw it away”. The spreading rays 
of a tiny candle are captioned, “How 
far that little candle throws its 
beams”. A champagne glass lifted 


azine 







d to 
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in toast is labelled, “Here’s how”. 
Women are shown to be prospects 
by a photograph, not of a woman 
or women at all, but merely one 
portraying flowers, gloves and purse 
placed on a mahogany table. Best 
of all recent covers, to our way of 
thinking, was that of a Christmas 
issue, which spelled out “N-O-E-L” 
—the N, E and L were made of 
Franklin policy jackets, while a 
small-size Christmas wreath sup- 
plied the O. 


Much in Small Space 


“Equitable Items” is the official 
bi-weekly publication of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society of New 
York City.—Its purpose is to foster 
and encourage the highest principles 
of professional life underwriting 
among the Equitable’s field force. 
“Items” interprets current economic 
and social trends as they relate to 
life insurance, gives information 
about new sales techniques and dis- 





cusses successful sales methods. 
Used by Equitable agents in their 
day to day contacts with the public, 
it fosters individual pride in ac- 
complishment by reporting out- 
standing performances in the field 
and records appointment, promo- 
tions and progress of members of 
the field force and home office. 

“Items” appears in the semi- 
pocket size of 54% by 842, and crams 
a lot of meat into its 24 pages. A 
typical issue—that of January 12 
of this year—runs about as follows: 

Lead article scans the business 
prospects for 1948. Understand- 
ingly, emphasis is placed upon the 
favorable signposts, especially with 
regard to their possible effect on > 
the sale of life insurance. “The 
news is good for the economic posi- 
tion of the American family in 1948, 
but inflation headlines warn of 
need for more life insurance pro- 
tection.” 

The next feature, “New Year, 
New Planning Challenge”, shows 
how an agent can plan ahead for 
the next 12 months—and keep an 
accurate check on his progress. (The 
solution revolves around use of a 
booklet recently distributed to the 
field, “My Objectives for 1948”.) 

Then come pages devoted to Sales 
Tips—“some new, some old”, the 
Society’s popular radio program, 
“This Is Your F. B. I.”, a “Quiz” 
page and descriptions of currently 
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No. 23 in o series on 


| Famous Equitable Policyholders: 
| 





WALTER PERCY © 
CHRYSLER 


American Automobile 
Menufocturer 





| Born 1875—Died 1940 





] 
1875. Beginning a: 2 reilrond machinist’s epprentice, he worked his wey wl 
| te Superintendent of Motive Power ond Machinery with the Chicego Great | 
Wertern RR. Co. a the ings of 32. to 1910 he oem appointed Aaustirt Mane) 
| get. Pittsburgh works of the American Locomotive Co... and in 19!) bag | 
| appointed Meseger there. From 1912 to, 1916 he was Works Menage of 
| the Swick Motor Co,, ond President and Generel Manager. from 1916 to 
© IPTG He also served at Vicw-President in Charge of Operation for the 
Gengiat Motors Corporation for one year [1999-1920), and organized and) 
heeded the Chrysler Corporation, manufecturing suttomobites. 
b Tae Policies, Setween the period of May 10, 1915 te November 14, 1935 
Mr. Chrysder purchased eight file inwurance policies of various forms with o! 
E face emount of $487,380.67, After hii death on August 1%, 1940 the 


The Man, Weiter Percy Chrysler wes born in Wamega, Kensas, April 2. 


Soclety paid $$15.967.34 [including dividend accumulations) in eecordance 
“with the terms of the contracts, ; 


The “implied testimonial,” used 
so widely in general advertising of 
the day, finds its life insurance 
counterpart in Equitable Society’s 
series on “Famous Equitable Policy- 
holders.” 
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successful sales promotion litera- 
ture. Latter pages are largely de- 
voted to company news and per- 
sonal items. 

As to the back cover, it is inter- 
esting to observe that alternate 
issues feature “Famous Equitable 
Policyholders”—which graphically 
depicits life insurance in action in 
the lives of the great and near-great. 
The manner of presentation is both 
interesting and concise, which makes 
it excellent ammunition for an agent 
to use in the field. For instance, the 
copy on No. 23 in the series reads 
simply as follows: 

(Head)—Walter Percy Chrysler, 
American Automobile Manufacturer, 
Born 1875—Died 1940, 

The Man. Walter Percy Chrysler 
was born in Wamego, Kansas, April 
2, 1875. Beginning as a railroad 
machinist’s apprentice, he worked 
his way up to Superintendent of 
Motive Power and Machinery with 
the Chicago Great Western R. R. 
Co. at the age of 33. In 1910 he was 
appointed Assistant Manager, Pitts- 
burgh works of the American Lo- 
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comotive Co., and in 1911 was ap- 
pointed Manager there. From 1912 
to 1916 he was Works Manager of 
the Buick Motor Co., and President 
and General Manager from 1916 to 
1919. He also served as Vice-Presi- 
dent in Charge of Operations for 
the General Motors Corporation for 


one year (1919-1920), and organ- 
ized and headed the Chrysler Cor- 
poration, manufacturing automo- 
biles. 


The Policies. Between the period 
of May 10, 1915 to November 14, 1935 
Mr. Chrysler purchased eight life 
insurance policies of various forms 
with a total face amount of $487,- 
386.67. After his death on August 
18, 1940 the Society paid $515,967.34 
(including dividend accumulations) 
in accordance with the terms of the 
contracts. 

Four-Fold Objective 

Editor Myron Jones, and his as- 
sociates, can define with crystal 
clarity the objectives of the publi- 
cation of the Union Central, The 
Agency Bulletin. Its general pur- 
pose of giving representatives every 
possible assistance and promoting 
the closest relationship between the 
field force and the home office is 
accomplished by featuring, in each 
issue, and in varying degrees, the 
following four points: 

(1) Information: News of the 
field and the home office. 

(2) Education: From the stand- 
point of new developments through- 
out the industry and in specific 
markets; also through semi-tech- 
nical articles, generally of home 
office origin. 

(3) Stimulation: Through arti- 
cles originating both in the field 
and in the home office, and by dis- 
play advertisements merchandising 
sales promotion material. 

(4) Statistics: Production rec- 
ords, Honor Club qualification, etc. 
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Three companies which long have 
made effective use of the news- 
paper format in getting their “stuff” 
over to agents include the Reliance 
Life, General American Life and 
Northwestern National. 


Among many features, we like 
particularly their promotion of cop. 
vention qualifications by runnin 
a picture of the convention hot 
dining hall, cleverly captioned 
“How Many, Please?” and the list. 
ing of leading agents under the 
catchy phrase, “Parade of Stars,” 

Frosting-on-the-Cake 

C. Sumner Davis, Provident My. 
tual’s assistant manager of agencig 
and editor of Provident Notes, hx 
well caught the spirit of what we 
in our feeble way, have been trying 
to say for many years—that mage- 
zine or newspaper format, as the 
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case may be, enables the home of. 
fice to sugar-coat the pill so tha 
the vitamins inside, admittedly good 
for anyone, will be equally pleasant 
to take. Says Mr. Davis: “We do not 
believe that every agent redds his 
company’s magazine just becausd 
he is an agent of that company 
In other words, we believe it hag 
to be dressed up so that he will 
want to read it.” 

Provident Notes is viewed as 4 
medium of exchange for the ideas 
of Provident Mutual  agents—q 
magazine to help salesmen sell lif 
insurance. It is not designed to en- 
tertain him, but to help him to help 
others, and thereby make more 
money. No effort is spared to make 
the agent feel that Provident Notes 
is his magazine. There is no home 
office preaching; there are few home 
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sonal items which the agents like 
read about their fellow agents. 
“An agent’s magazines shoul 
build morale,” continues Mr. Davis 
“and this we try to do. But we feel 
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. to help in the exchange of ideas 
we like = 
between agents everywhere. 

In this case, as in virtually all 
others cited, it is difficult to evalu- 
late what are the most outstanding 
features or treatment contributing 
‘Ito the magazine’s success. But we'd 
certainly want to reserve an orchid 
cr two to be sent to Philadelphia 
for the excellent typography of 
Provident Notes, including the judi- 
ous use of a second color, and its 
welcome emphasis on how-to sales 
articles. You don’t have to worry 
about “general inspiration,” if you 
‘Ishow an agent how to make more 
money! 
| Western and Southern Field Notes 

A weekly magazine, designed pri- 
marily to keep its underwriters and 
home office staff in touch with what 
.f goes on in the field, Field News, put 
tout by the Western and Southern 
Life, Cincinnati, is one of the finest 
it has examples of this type of house 
1e wilotgan. Ably edited by William 
Klusmeier, the Field News brings 
to its readers well styled and in- 
Jterestingly written information con- 
cerning their fellow employees. 

Featuring a two-page spread 
to end‘W & S Spotlight,” the company 
to help! breaks down into four divisions the 

morejnet results—in dollars and cents— 
» makeof the life insurance sold by its 
: Notes various top underwriters. It also 
» home gives a short biography, plus a pic- 
y home ture, of new members of its Presi- 
wever} dent’s and Century Clubs, and spot- 
agency lights promotions of its members in 

n speqthe same manner. 
agent# All in all, it is a good job well 
imjdone, and—glancing through the 
magazine—it is easily understood 
why a man in the field would feel 
proud to attain the compliment of 
having his name, picture, or both 
l@ appear in Field News.” 

Fidelity Field Man 

Life insurance underwriters are 
always eager for information that 
will help them in making sales, and 
4when their own company magazine 
gives them that information, month 
by month, it is greatly appreciated. 
Fidelity Field Man, published by 
gem | the Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadel- 
Prites phia, does this very thing for the 
we if™Men in its field force ... but effec- 
tively! 














==se§ Placing more wood on the fire it 

#esets towards increasing the “know- 
Mi fhow” of its men, the magazine re- 
a wards the sales efforts of its under- 

4 writers by listing those who have 
Gs }attained membership in top honor 
um |clubs—the more produced, the 
higher the honor, of course. 

Slightly surprising is the fact that 
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the Fidelity Field Man is edited— 
and very well—by a “gal,” Elsie 
Ullrich, C. L. U. Our hats are off to 
Miss Ullrich, who does an excellent 
job, both in selecting, editing and 
presenting her material. 


Fresh News at Frequent Intervals 


Weekly issues of the company 
magazine, Nalac News, is favored 
by the North American Life and 
Casualty Company, Minneapolis, in 
order to provide fresh news at fre- 
quent intervals. Neatly but econo- 
mically reproduced by Vari-typer 
and offset printing, with flush right 
margins and plentiful use of pic- 
tures, Nalac News is a good ex- 
ample of what can be accomplished 
with a comparatively modest ap- 
preciation for the house organ, and 
we extend to Editor Ralph Thorton 
our sincere congratulations for mak- 
ing the most of each dollar of his 
budget. 

Other aspects of Nalac News: A 
speed graphic camera is part of 
standard sales promotion equip- 
ment and is used daily to supply 
pictures of persons and events that 
are outstanding in current company 
news; a family-style of copy is used 
to create the personal touch; and a 
special wives’ edition is featured 
at six-week intervals. 


Giving Readers What They Want 


These columns have, on more than 
one occasion, remarked on the prog- 
ress made by the Mutual Life in 
its sales promotion and publication 
activities. While its Points, as re- 
cently “revised and improved would 
stand up in any good “company”, 
Editor Robert J. Walker, and his 
associates, were not content to rest 
on their laurels. Last July, for in- 
stance, an editorial headed, “Your 
Magazine,” stated the company’s 


An example of getting good value 
out of each dollar appropriated for 
the company publication, is the 
Nalac News, of the North Amer- 
ican Life & Casualty Company. 
Here is shown a visual sales help, 
appearing in full-page display on 
the back cover. (Below) 
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A nautical atmosphere appropri- 
ately dominates the Union Mutual’s 
Headlight—in its name, cover de- 
sign, and department headings 
(such as Today’s Tide, a compila- 
tion of items and news of general 
interest about the company and its 
people.) 


desire to keep abreast of develop- 
ments and readers’ desires, in part 
as follows: 

“Points, you have told us, should 
have more of those valuable sales 
ideas—more articles and stories by 
our successful field underwriters. So 
beginning with this issue, Points 
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Mutual Life Points presents sales 
ideas in such form that they may 
readily be used in the agent’s sales 
portfolio. A portion of such a spread 
is shown here. 


undergoes a slight alteration to give 
you a larger measure of the kind 
of information you have found most 
helpful.” 

The “Leaders Lists” were moved 
to a separate monthly publication 
to make way for more sales ideas 
from both the home office and field. 
Technically-minded readers were 
advised that a slightly reduced page 
size and the use of a new design 
contributed to economies in en- 
graving and other printing costs. 
These savings made possible the 
addition of color pages with an eye 
to making many of them usable for 
direct sales purposes. 

The editorial concluded: “Points 
invites you to clip out pages that 
may have interest for propects, 
clients and centers of influence. In 
this issue, for instance, you may 
want to add pages 13 and 14 to your 
sales portfolio. Points hopes you 
will find such pages helpful and 
that, in turn, you will share similar 
material of your own with others 
through these pages. Points wants 
to be your magazine”. 


Good Outside and Inside 

Shenandoah Life is another com- 
pany whose house organ covers 
deserve commendatory comment. 
Editorial schedule calls for strong 
emphasis on pictures of agents and 
their standing, but the publications 
does not stop there. Included in 
typical issues are such outstandingly 
helpful features as data to enable 
the agent to answer policyholders’ 
inquiries, about the Guertin legis- 
lation, messages from the company 
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This is typical of the excellent 
covers which characterize The Shen- 
andoah of the Shenandoah Life, Roa- 
noke, Va. 


president, case histories, sales pro- 
motion and advertising helps, con- 
vention incentives, C. L. U. pub- 
licity, visual aids, sales talks and 
field and company news. 

Lorry A. Jacobs of the Republic 
National, Dallas, does a good job 
with his house organ budget. 
Cleverly designed color-covers, pic- 
torialization, human-interest write- 
ups of “The Man of the Month”, 
strong editorials, cartoons, humor, 
and sales helps—these are some of 
the ingredients that make the 
Republic -National Star both sales- 
helpful and easytoread. 

Union Mutual’s Headlight features 
a photo of a lighthouse—we presume 
it’s the famous Portland Head—as 
its standard cover design, which 
thus becomes almost a trade mark. 
At the same time, variety and 
freshness is given each issue by 


use of a different second color each 
month. Not content with this, how. 
ever, Editor L. Russell Blanchard 
who this year is also Editor of The 
Life Advertiser Bulletin, officig 
publication of the Life Insurang 
Advertisers Association, uses a cut. 
out panel to list outstanding feature 
to be found on the inside pages 9 
each particular issue. (Incident. 
a'ly, this latter device, which j 
standard procedure among genera 
magazines, might well be utilized by 
more company publication. As ap 
interest-getter and means of selling 
the reader on the contents, it js 
unsurpassed—even though it is com. 
paratively little used as yet in in. 
surance house organs.) 

The Travelers Protection of The 
Travelers Insurance Companies of 
Hartford, under the Editorship of 
L. K. Porritt, is always good. Pocket- 
size, it features straight-from-the- 
shoulder selling helps, plus a liberal 
sprinkling of company news and 
personal items in abbreviated form. 
Two of its most outstanding features, 
in anyone’s opinion, are its excellent 
use of a poster technique for illus. 


trated center spreads, and the 
sprightly “The Tower Telescope” 
page by George Malcolm-Smith, 


(Hyphen Smith” to the thousands of 
readers of THE SPECTATOR, who have 
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National Life Of Vermon 
through an unusually compr 
sive table of contents, sells t 
reader on the fact that there's! 
lot of meat here—and at the samt 
time makes it easy for the reader 
put his finger instantly on W 
interests him most. 
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chortled over his amusing gags and 
drawings.) 

Quiet dignity in presentation of 
selling helps and company new items 
are notable in Editor Leroy C. Cush- 
man’s The Radiator, Massachusetts 
Mutual. Striking cover illustrat- 
tions are a perennial feature, as is 
the use of plentiful news photo- 
graphs and cartoon humor, the latter 
often topped by original drawings 
by Assistant Editor W. McCallum 
Hogg. And a sprightly page of 
jokes provides further frosting-on- 
the-cake. 

One of the interesting features of 
the never-dull Penn Mutual News 
Letter is a classification-by-subject 
appearing in outline letters over 
the actual title of the article itself. 
For instance, under “Law,” may 
appear a feature story such as “The 
Federal Tax Status of Agents”; 
under “Business,” a continuing dis- 
cussion of “Business Insurance”; 
and under “Operations,” “Blood 
Pressure as an Underwriting Prob- 
lem.” 

Typical of the sound-although- 
sometimes-unusual selling helps re- 
counted in Connecticut Mutual’s 
ConMuTopics, is a report on an 
“Exchange of Leads” campaign re- 
cently staged among the company’s 
agents. Every one of Connecticut 
Mutual’s 72 agencies received leads 
from the between-agencies ex- 
change, totaling 9,000 lead slips in 
all. No agency received less than 
10, and several over 100. The At- 
lanta agency, for instance, forward- 
ed leads that were distributed to 
no less than 55 other agencies of 
the company. 

















Cryeration® 


Blood Pressure As An Underwriting Problem 
S) RL Weaver, MO 

















Penn Mutual feature articles are 
intriguingly classified-by-s u bject 
with super-imposed “group” head- 
ings. 


Massachusetts Mutual’s Radiator 
cover illustration for January packs 
a human interest wallop. 


A glance at a recent issue of the 
National Messenger reveals several 
noteworthy features of the National 
Life of Vermont publication—Na- 
tional Messenger. The first pages 
are devoted to the “Parade of Lead- 
ers,” with photos of 102 leading 
agents superimposed over an at- 
tractive silver-ink background. D. 
Bobb Slattery, superintendent of 
agencies, sounds the keynote in a 
signed article, “1947 Leaders Are 
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Many of the ingredients for a suc- 


cessful house organ find their way 
into the Republic National Star. 


on Record as Outstanding in Com- 
pany’s History.” A strikingly-differ- 
ent feature is a most comprehen- 
sive table of contests, appearing on 
the tenth page, immediately follow- 
ing the premier position afforded 
the list of leaders, and lists—and 
enumerates—34 separate features 
published in this one issue. 


Lead Editorials 

Lead editorials, strong in content, 
short in length, and featured in 
premier position (masthead page) 
are but one of the features of the 
Mutual Benefit’s Pelican. These are 
devoted to general company sales 
themes, or sometimes set the stage 
for the pages that follow. One in- 
teresting use of this editorial panel 
was to announce the fact that a new 
editor was wanted, to be followed 
later by a similar message introduc- 
ing the new man to the field. 





Radiator 
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Mary Aim!” 
Counsels Noted Author 


George W. Crane, M. D., author 
of “The Worry Clinic”’—a widely 
syndicated newspaper feature on 
psychology—pointed out to girls 
during one of his daily broad- 
casts over WGN, Chicago, the 
qualifications which make for the 
best type of husband. Dr. Crane 
said, in part: 

“,.. You girls might very well 
give your prospective bride- 
grooms a test for ambition, even 
before you plan your wedding 
dress. 

“In the first place, find out if 
your sweetheart carries any life 
insurance. If he doesn’t, assum- 
ing, of course, that he’s a healthy 
individual and could pass a med- 
ical examination, then it usually 
means he isn’t a mature man, for 
grownup men look ahead in the 
financial realm and they realize 
that life insurance is as much an 
index of an educated, modern 
male as is the use of a tooth- 
brush. 

“So, girls, be sure your pros- 
pective husbands have a reason- 
able amount of life insurance.” 

Continuing with a bit of ad- 
vice to the men, Dr. Crane stated, 
“Indeed, when you men look for 
a new job and thus write your 
letter of application, it’s gener- 
ally wise to list the insurance 
which you carry, for your insur- 
ance is regarded by prospective 
employers as one very valuable 
index of your ambition and your 
intelligent forethought.” 


MUNRO AAT 
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By Forrest L. Mortou 


Analyst and Advisor in Estate and Tax Matters 


OR a number of years the 


judiciary, including the Su- 

preme Court of the United 
States, has shown a tendency to ex- 
tend its authority into the legisla- 
tive field—that is, so to expand the 
interpretation of the statutes en- 
acted by Congress that the intent 
of the lawmakers is carried far be- 
yond its original purpose. Frankly, 
the time has passed when Congress 
should merely “take notice” of this 
situation. It is time for definite ac- 
tion. 

One of the best examples of this 
trend is in the field of estate taxa- 
tion, namely, section 811(c) of the 
Internal Revenue Code, which re- 
lates to transfers made in contem- 
plation of death, and, especially, as 
such section is applied to the tax- 
ability of life insurance proceeds. 

Prior to 1931, when the United 
States Supreme Court decided the 
Wells case, it was quite commonly 
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understood that transfers made 
several years prior to death, at a 
time when the transferror was in 
good health, would not be con- 
sidered subject to estate tax as 
made in contemplation of death. 
However, the Wells’ decision 
changed all this, on the theory that 
section 811(c) was intended to 
reach any transfer that was in 
effect, a substitute for a testamen- 
tary disposition. 

To illustrate how far the Tax 
Court has been willing to go in this 
direction, reference is made to the 
Cronin case, in which it was de- 
cided that an absolute assignment 
of life insurance policies was part of 
a general plan of testamentary dis- 
position by reason of the fact that 
the transfer was made at the same 
time that the transferror executed 
his will, and, that under such cir- 
cumstances, the testamentary na- 
ture of life insurance cannot be 


PY JHNNNNNHAIUNNY iN NNT 


ignored—a stretch of the imagina- 
tion far beyond the realm of reality, 

But, thanks to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit, the Cronin decision 
has been reversed. A summary of, 
and excerpts from, this reversal 
follow: 

Arthur D. Cronin died April §, 
1940, at age 57. During 1935, he 
had assigned several life insurance 
policies to his wife, and, thereafter, 
Mrs. Cronin had paid the premiums 
either from her own funds or by 
borrowing on the policies. On Oc- 
tober 22, 1935, subsequent to the 
assignments of most of the policies, 
Mr. Cronin executed a will leaving 
the residue of his estate to Mrs. 
Cronin, but providing that, in the 
event she should predecease him, 
it was to be held in trust for their 
children. After the assignments of 
the life insurance policies, Mrs. 
Cronin provided that the proceeds 
from some of the contracts should 
be held by the insurance companies 
and interest thereon paid to her and 
that, after her death, the proceeds 
be divided among the children. Mr, 
Cronin directed one of the insur- 
ance companies to make a similar 
settlement with his wife and chil- 
dren. 

The Tax Court found that, prior 
to 1935, Mr. Cronin was in normal 
health for a man of his age, active 
in his business and moderate in eat- 
ing and drinking habits; that his 
health did not begin to fail per- 
ceptively until 1939; and that his 
death was the result of a coronary 
thrombosis, after a short illness. It 
is also important to note that the 
Tax Court found that at the time 
the policies were transferred, Mr. 
Cronin was concerned about finan- 
cial problems, and realized that by 
irrevocably assigning the contracts 
to Mrs. Cronin, he made it impos- 
sible for himself to subject them t 
the hazards of his business. 


After reviewing cases in point, 
the decision of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals makes the following com- 
ments: 

“The decedent was 53 years olf 
and his physician had found him t 
be an extremely active man in per 
fect health. He faced a_ critical 
period in his affairs. He was about 
to lose—at least so he thought—- 
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profitable contract, upon which the 
earlier prosperity of his business 
depended, and to lose the docking 
facilities necessary for its operation. 
His corporation had made commit- 
ments, which necessitated the mort- 
gaging of its assets, and the enter- 
prise had entered a_ speculative 
phase at a time when the country 
was still in the midst of a devasting 
economic depression. 

This gave him grave concern, as 
the Tax Court indeed found, upon 
evidence of his confidential secre- 
tary, whose testimony was accepted 
as credible. His principal personal 
asset was his life insurance. The 
policies had substantial value and 
had frequently been used as col- 
lateral for loans to meet the de- 
mands of his business. What was 
their fair value at that time is not 
disclosed by the record, but that it 
was sufficiently large to give his 
family financial security, in the 
event of his business failure, is 
clearly demonstrated by bank rec- 
ords, which indicate loans upon 
them aggregating at the time of his 
death up to almost $100,000. 

“The Tax Court said it was not 
convinced by the evidence that the 
decedent’s business was of such 
kind or was at such a juncture as 
to prompt the decedent to make the 
transfers predominantly for pro- 
tective reasons, and even if so, such 
purpose is neither inconsistent with 
not hostile to the desire to make a 
testamentary disposition. Undoub- 
tedly, a desire to make a testamen- 
tary disposition may well include a 
desire to protect the subject matter 
of the disposition. The Tax Court 
was, however, required to consider 
the motive of the decedent at the 
time and under the circumstances 
in which he found himself in 1935, 
rather than current knowledge 
retrospectively applied. That Cro- 
nin, after several years of limited 
activity for his corporation, was 
able subsequently to make a profit- 
able contract with the City of De- 
troit for the utilization of his faci- 
lities in the carriage of refuse, has 
no bearing whatsoever upon the 
motivation of assignments made in 
1935. According to the decision: 

“It was significant to the Tax 
Court that the subject matter of the 
transfers were themselves inher- 


ently testamentary in nature, and 
that characteristic, it thought, may 
not altogether be ignored as throw- 
ing light on the motive actuating 
the transfers. To this we agree, and 
agree also with its view that the 
testamentary nature of the thing 
transferred does not _ necessarily 
mean that the motive actuating the 
transfer is likewise testamentary 
in nature. It must be considered, 
however, that the policies had great 
present value, constituted Cronin’s 
principal personal asset and that he 
was deeply concerned about the 
future of his business and the finan- 
cial security of his wife and chil- 
dren. What, then, was his dominat- 
ing purpose? He knew, of course, 
that some day he would die and his 
family would collect his insurance, 
if he continued to carry it, but was 
without fear of early decease, if 
that is important. Even so, it is an 
aspect of human nature that may 
not be ignored, that the fear of 
events that impend and seem im- 
minent, overrides apprehension of 
a contingency that however certain 
seems remote. 

“We are fully aware that it is for 
the Tax Court and not for us to 
draw inferences from established 
facts. Such inferences must, how- 
ever, be reasonable to satisfy the 
substantial evidence test. The de- 
cedent’s concern over the critical 
aspects of his business is fully es- 
tablished by direct evidence. The 
findings that what he did to protect 
his family was motivated predomi- 
nantly by a testamentary purpose, 
rests entirely upon an inference 
that no real benefit or enjoyment 
was intended to be -realized from 
his transfer of insurance until his 
death. Where a donor’s purpose is 
to escape estate taxes, no other pur- 
pose appearing, the inference arises 
that the gift is a substitute for and 
so equivalent to a testamentary dis- 
position, and where it is clear that 
it is to forestall a devolution which 
otherwise could become effective 
only upon death, the gift is likewise 
testamentary. * * * There is, in the 
present case, no scintilla of evi- 
dence that the decedent’s motive 
was to escape taxes. Though con- 
cern over taxes, if proved, may of 
itself sustain an inference that an 
inter vivos gift is a substitute for 
testamentary disposition, no other 


purpose appearing, yet to infer a 
purpose to make a_ testamentary 
disposition, from a purpose to avoid 
taxation, which is itself but the 
product of inference, is to indulge 
in that superimposition of infer- 
ences one upon another so abhor- 
rent to American law. 

“The Tax Court was of the view 
that the rights acquired by the de- 
cedent’s wife other than the right 
to collect the proceeds of the poli- 
cies at death, were not intended to 
be exercised or enjoyed during the 
decedent’s lifetime, except insofar 
as necessary to preserve and en- 
hance ultimate rights. There is no 
evidence, however, of such inten- 
tion. The fact that Mrs. Cronin paid 
the insurance premiums partly out 
of the avails of loans upon the poli- 
cies, does not sustain an inference 
that such was the purpose of the 
assignment. 

Cronin’s fears, in respect to the 
future of his business, proved un- 
founded. Had they materialized 
there was nothing to prevent Mrs. 
Cronin from utilizing the loan or 
cash surrender value of the policies 
for the maintenance of herself and 
family. Indeed, there is evidence 
that in one instance, at least, she 
entered upon an independent trans- 
action in Canada with funds pro- 
vided, in final analysis, by a policy 
loan. Moreover, she used her own 
funds to the. extent available for 
the payment of premiums. This 
aside, however, we think it may not, 
in truth, be said that financial se- 
curity residing in complete control 
of loan and surrender value is not 
present enjoyment of the subject 
matter of a gift, even though its 
actual utilization may prove to be 
unnecessary. 

'“We hold that there was no sub- 
stantial evidence to sustain the de- 
ficiency in so far as it was based 
upon the fair value of the insurance 
policies. The decision of the Tax 
Court is reversed and the case re- 
manded for a recomputation of the 
tax and penalty in accordance with 
the views herein expressed.” 

When will Congress wake up and 
change the law so that there will 
be no such misunderstandings in 
the future? 

There have been several relevant 
estate tax decisions rendered re- 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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O you have the answers to the 

prospect’s objections readily 

available? Likely not as quick- 
ly and naturally as you would like 
to have them. To my mind this 
part of closing is so important that 
it should be an automatic one—one 
that develops through constant re- 
view and drill. 

To help in organizing your think- 
ing with reference to an improve- 
ment in your closing technique, I 
am listing some popular objections 
and suggested answers. They are 
“old stuff’, you may say, but have 
you them in a handy form now so 
that you can use them “Now”? Most 
of us I find are too casual about such 
an important matter. I suggest that 
you drill yourself and test yourself 
with these answers so that they are 
automatic. You know positively 
that you will get these today; likely 
all of them—so know the answers. 
Here they are in brief form with 
the answers—enlarge on them your- 
self. 


Can’t afford. 

1. Offer easy payment. 

2. Well let’s talk it over—Budget. 

3. Easier method payment of 
present insurance. 

4. Can you afford to be without 
it? 

5. Why not option the contract? 
(Use Term Insurance) 

6. How will you know when you 
can afford? 

7. Suppose your wife had an ap- 
pendix operation pending. She would 
have to have it! 

8. Suppose your coal cost you 
$5.00 more a month this year, you 
would buy it. 

9. This reveals the fact that if 
you died today, your family would 
suffer. 

10. Is not an expense—a method 
of saving. 
11. Is 

else? 


he investing somewhere 
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By 74. del. Panet 


Branch Manager, Ottawa, Great West Life 


Pay my debts first. 


1. Your biggest debt is to your 
family. 

2. Insurance can pay all your 
debts. 

3. Will you leave debts to your 
wife and children? 

4. You borrowed at 5%. What 
interest would you pay with can- 
cellation of all debts at death? 

5. Same story with a mortgage— 
Cover with policy. 


Have all insurance I want. 


1. Perhaps I can help you. 

2. Do you know how much you 
really need? 

3. Compare Life Insurance to Fire 
Insurance held using Life values. 

4. Quite possible, but I wonder if 
you understand the idea? May I 
exlain? 


Have all insurance I need. 


1. Is it all your family needs— 
(Programme) 

2. Have you enough capital? 

3. What yardstick do you use? 
May I have your opinion which I 
assure you I value? 

4. Is it doing the best job for you? 
May I tell you something about the 
new plan I have? 


Must talk to my wife. 


1. Splendid, may I see her now? 

2. I suggest we see if we can get 
it first then see her. 

3. To understand it she should talk 
to a widow with children and no 
estate or life insurance. Does she 
understand? 

4. It’s a present, don’t you think 
you can decide? 

5. This is a business transaction 


Mr. Joe. She'll accept your judg- 
ment. 


Think it over. 

1. Let’s try to get it, then think 
it over. 

2. I have a letter in my pocket— 
Rheumatic fever now—Thought it 
over six months ago. 

3. Thousands would pay high price 
for insurance to-day. They thought 
it over. 

4. That means, I’ll take a chance. 
Is it worth it? 

5. Have you the time to think it 
over? 


Invest to better advantage. 


1. It depends what you mean by 
“Better” doesn’t it? 

2. For a young man stress “Protec- 
tion” and coming marriage. 

3. How much have you saved up 
to now? 

4. Will you tell me about your 
plan? | talk to so many people Id 
like to have a broad viewpoint on 
this. 

5. Do you realize this purchase 
would make you a shareholder in 
one of our nation’s greatest invest- 
ment trusts? 

6. Actually no other investment 
can do the same work. 

7. Perhaps you can, but did you 
ever thing of insuring your power 
to invest money as you would in- 
sure a house? 

8. Succession Duty to leave in- 
vested estate clear can be provided 
by insurance policies. 

9. Actually most of our greatest 
and most successful financiers are 
the holders of the largest amounts 
of Life Insurance. They should 
know how, shouldn’t they? 
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10. In the past you have proved 
that but between now and 65 so 
many things can happen. Should 
you take a chance? 

11. Creation of an estate immedi- 
ately? Does that interest you? You 
can do it now while you are in- 
vestigating. 

12. Perhaps you can, but can your 
family? These contract options will 
save them any worry and expense. 


My wife objects to insurance. 

1. What about the children? They 
are your children. 

2. Does your wife object to a 
definite allowance each month? 
What would she do if you went 
away? 

3. Most wives and mothers are 
reluctant to ask for anything for 
themselves. 

4, That is rather unusual. Women 
are the best friends of insurance. 

5. Widows don’t.—Buy it for your 
widow. 


My children and wife can support 
themselves. I had to hustle and 
why shouldn’t they? 

1. You make the living—your 
wife makes the home. Are you going 
to ask her to do both? 

2. I don’t doubt they can. But do 
you want to make it hard for them 
while your children’s friends have 
all the advantages? 

3. I agree children can be spoilt 
with too much. This, however, only 
gives them the basic needs. 

4. Don’t forget competition to-day 
demands a high education and train- 
ing in children, 


I don’t want to leave a lot of 
money for some other man to spend. 

1. Contingent Beneficiary with in- 
come insurance can avoid this. 

2. Income monthly to your wife 
and no one else will help. 

3. Suppose she did not want to re- 
marry. 

4. Have her try to secure a hus- 
band without some income if she 
has children. 

5. Would you spend a woman’s 
insurance money? Wouldn’t you 
have too much pride? If your wife 
married again she would likely 
choose a man with just as high ideals 
as your own. 

6. Wouldn’t you want your wife 
to be able to pick the father of 
your children if she remarried and 
not have to take the first man who 
came along? 


See me later—I’m going on my 
holidays. 


1. You will be engaging in sports, 
etc., and no doubt have accident in- 


surance to cover the extra hazard. 
Let me start this at our special 
short term rate which amounts to 
about the deposit on an accident 
policy. 


I have a friend in the life insur- 
ance business. 

1. So often I find my prospects 
saying they don’t want to handle 
their business on a friendship basis 
but want to buy from responsible 
people on a business basis. 

2. Has your friend discussed a 
programme with you? I have and 
I can be of service to you. Can’t 
I have your business. 

3. I suggest to you from exper- 
ience that a friend in the insurance 
business neglects usually his friends 
because he is reluctant to press 
them for business. 

4. This plan is one I feature and 
our company’s position as to rates 
and terms will mean so much to you. 


My wife could get a job, she’s a 
smart girl. 

1. Could she? Married women 
can’t compete on the same basis. 

2. Women with children have a 
full time job as mothers and they 
require an income to hold that job. 

3. You want your children to have 
a full time mother’s care. 

4. If your wife is to work—you 
want to start her off with a clean 
slate—when you die, you create a 
debt, leave her money to pay it off. 

5. Should she not have a read- 
justment monthly income for a year 
until she gets herself prepared to 
go back to work? 


What use would this be with in- 
flation? 

1. Practically all our best business 
men are buying life insurance as the 
best possible hedge against inflation. 
You pay premiums through the 
years where money values are up 
and down. And you may draw the 
money in instalments for years or 
your widow may and it also may 
show different fluctuations. It all 
averages up. (Discuss cheap and 
dear dollars.) Always remember 
the widow or old man receiving a 
monthly cheque doesn’t worry too 
much about inflation. (Keep out of 
an argument, does he want to pro- 
tect his family or not is the main 
thing.) 


I would like to shop around. 
There may be some better rates. 

1. Let’s have a look at this rate 
book I have which shows rates of 
all companies. You will be sur- 
prised, I am sure, at the information 
it contains. 


2. Actually rates vary little, Mr. 


Prospect. You get what you paid 
for it on any plan. For example: 


I'll lose all if I stop paying. Times 
are uncertain. 

1. Contract is specially written to 
provide for such emergencies, let 
me explain: 

2. Government supervision and 
requirements put these life con- 
tracts in a class by themselves as an 
investment. 

Closing technique is so important 
that I am sure you are constantly 
trying to improve yours by study 
and practice. To have confidence 
in closing is most important. You 
must know your product is a good 
one. You must know your prospect 
needs it. He agrees to see you. He 
agrees to hear you. He agrees your 
product is good or objects. Likely 
he starts objections when you try to 
have him agree it is good for him. 

Know your answers. Study and 
use a good closing technique. Don’t 
overlook human interest stories. 
Everyone agrees on the value of a 
few well chosen stories especially 
from your own experiences. Let us 
not forget that objections and criti- 
cisms are a natural development of 
the salesman’s effort to close the 
sale. Salesmen would not be re- 
quired if the prospect did not object. 
Knowing these answers and having 
them in a handy form, I know, will 
prove of some assistance to you. 

Before me are some notes from a 
pamphlet issued by a Life Insurance 
Company in 1860 listing answers to 
objections for the use of an agent. 
The objections are mostly ones you 
are answering to-day, eighty-seven 
years later, and the answers offered 
in 1860 are very similar. Some 
things don’t change much and no 
doubt, our Life Insurance Prospect 
hasn’t many better objections to 
offer to-day. 

A world in conclusion about clos- 
ing the sale. Remember closing 
will be no worry to you if you know 
your prospect has the money and 
has the need. If you have shown 
him this need and interested him 
in the proposition it should be made 
easier for you. Don’t decide you 
are a poor closer until you have 
checked over your prospecting. 

Watch your knowledge of insur- 
ance situations and build up your 
presentations. Your close will de- 
pend largely in the job you have 
done from the start. Finally—don’t 
be afraid to have the application out 
at the start of the presentation with 
your proposal or other papers, and 
don’t be afraid to start filling it in. 

Try to close early. Try to close 
often, 
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NEW ERA in life underwrit- 

ing would seem to warrant 

publication methods to provide 
the life insurance industry with the 
most modern and usable tools pos- 
sible. The adoption, widely, of the 
new Commissioners Mortality Table 
and the enaction by the States of 
new non-forfeiture laws has 
brought about this year issuance, 
by practically all leading compan- 
ies, of a new line of contracts—with 
revisions in practically every policy 
clause and new rates. Hence, THE 
SPECTATOR determined that one of 
its most valuable books, after 50 
years of continuous publication in 
one format, should be issued this 
year in a style which would not 
only commemorate this important 
change but give a new format 
which would be more usable and 
more eye-appealing. 

For more than one-holf a cen- 
tury, The Handy Guide has pre- 
sented, word for werd, the leading 
policies of life insurance companies, 
large and small. Heretofore The 
Handy Guide has been printed on a 
page size 4 x 7%, on bible paper, 
and bound in a compact, flexible 
binding. This year, the tvpe size has 
been enlarged and the page size in- 
creased to 7 x 11. Ample margins 
on the side will permit valuable 
notations by the uSer. An exact 
sample is presented, on the follow- 
ing pages, of how each company’s 
policies will appear. 

The contents of The Handy Guide 
will be the same as has in the past 
merited endorsement by leading life 
insurance men as the most valuable 
sales document available. 

The Handu Guide, in 1948, will 
continue to offer exact reproduc- 
tion, word for word, of the featured 
contracts of the leading American 
and Canadian companies. Whatever 
is wanted to be known on Settle- 
ment Options, Disability Benefits, 
Waiver of Premium, Incontestabili- 
ty, Instalment Payments, Surren- 
der Values, Paid Up and Endow- 
ment Options, Term Extended In- 
surance, and a score or more of im- 
portant items in any contract, is 
in this one book. They are repro- 
duced in their entirety, not in the 
form of a synopsis or an analysis. 

In selling life insurance agents 
are in a better position to compete 
for sales and better serve their 
clientele and public, if their compet- 
itor’s contracts are available to 
them as well as their own. This 
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complete data is given in The Han- 
dy Guide exactly as it appears in 
the various companies’ contracts in 
1948. 

The general interest now dis- 
played in the subject of life insur- 
ance makes it necessary that every 
person engaged in the business 
should be fully informed as to the 
plans of the several companies 
actively competing for business. It 
is not sufficient that an agent be 
familiar with the details respecting 
the older and larger organizations 
for competition is likely to be just 
as keen, when the representative of 
a younger company is encountered. 

A work of the character of The 
Handy Guide, therefore, must be 
designed for general circulation, so 
that an agent in any section of the 
country can instantly find the par- 
ticulars relating to the contracts of 
the great majority of the companies 
duly authorized to transact business 
there. In this respect The Handy 
Guide for 1948 fills the bill admir- 
ably, and is without a peer. No less 
than 100 companies are presented 
within its covers, embracing not 
only every old company of note but 
also every organization that is dis- 
playing activity in the life insur- 
ance field, whether in its home 
State solely or in a more extended 
territory. 

The active and experienced life 
insurance man needs no argument 
to convince him of the great value 
of this work for in the past 57 years 
it has proven its usefulness as a 
correct and speedy guide to the 
plans of companies throughout the 
country. One helpful feature of The 
Handy Guide is the compact group- 
ing of all the data relating to any 
particular company by itself. When 


information is required regarding 
the rates and plans of an individual 
company, a reference to the index 
quickly locates the first page, and 
everything needed is instantly at 
hand. The time saved to the busy 
agent by such an arrangement is of 
itself worth more than many times 
the cost of the book. 

The new Handy Guide contain 
many valuable features, some 0 
which are: 

Exact reproduction, word for 
word, of the contracts of more than 
100 companies. 

Exact reproduction, word for 
word, of the “Waiver of Premium 
Disability” Rider of over 100 com- 
panies. 

Exact reproduction, word fo 
word, of the “Double Indemnity’ 
Rider of more than 100 companies. 

Exact reproduction, word fo 
word, of the Agreement in Applica- 
tion of more than 100 companies. 

Standard Premium Rates, al 
ages, for at least 12 contracts of in- 
surance for more than 100 con- 
panies. 

Cash Surrender Values, all ages, 
for a considerable number of .com- 
panies. 

Paid-up Values, all ages, for @ 
considerable number of companies 

Extended Insurance, all ages, fo 
a considerable number. of com 
panies. 

Data on Annuity Rates, all ages 
for a considerable number of com- 
panies. 

Exact reproduction, word fd 
word, of industrial policies of the 
larger companies. 

Net premiums and reserve values 
on American Experience 2%%, 3% 
and 342% and many more unusu# 
and valuable tables. 
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Benefits and General Provisions 


Premiums 

Premiums are payable at the Home Office or to a General 
Agent or Manager, or they may be paid to an agent of the Com- 
pany but only upon delivery of a receipt signed by the Secretary 
or an Assistant Secretary and countersigned by a General 
Agent or Manager. Premiums are due in advance. Premiums 
may be paid semi-annually or quarterly at the Company’s rates 
effective at date of issue, or in any manner agreed upon with the 
Company. In case of failure to pay any premium when due or 
during the period of grace, this Policy shall cease to be in force 
except as provided by the Loan and Non-Forfeiture Provisions. 


Grace 

Any premium not paid on or before its due date shall be in 
default; but a grace period of thirty-one days, without interest, 
shall be allowed for payment of every premium after the first, 
during which period the insurance shall continue in force. 


Reinstatement 

This Policy may be reinstated while the Insured is living, unless 
surrendered for its cash value, (a) within thirty-one days after 
the expiration of the grace period for the premium in default, 
without evidence of insurability, or (b) within seven years after 
default and prior to maturity upon production of evidence of 
insurability satisfactory to the Company. The reinstatement of 
the Policy shall be subject to the payment of all overdue and 
unpaid premiums and to the payment or reinstatement of any 
indebtedness to the Company at time of default, with interest 
on such premiums and indebtedness at five per cent per annum, 
compounded annually. . 


Dividends 

At the end of the first policy year and annually thereafter while 
in force prior to maturity, this Policy shall be credited with such 
share of surplus as may be apportioned thereto by the Company. 
Each share of surplus, or dividend, shall be (A) paid in 
cash; or (B) applied in reduction of premium; or (C) used to 
purchase a participating paid-up addition, unless the Policy is 
in force as extended term insurance, which addition may be 
surrendered for a cash value not less than the dividend; or (D) 
left with the Company to accumulate, with interest at not less 
than two per cent per annum, payable at maturity or expiry 
or on demand. Any election in the application or by subsequent 
request shall be effective until another election is made, but if 
no election is in effect, the dividend for any year will be held 
by the Company at interest, as provided in D,. If any premium 
remains unpaid at the expiration of the grace period, the Com- 
pany shall pay the premium then due from any accumulated 
dividends under D, if sufficient to make said payment in full. 
If this Policy becomes a claim by death after the first policy year, 
a post-mortem dividend shall be paid. 

Paip-uP OR ENDOWMENT PRIVILEGE. When the cash 
value of this Policy and of any additions and accumulated divi- 
dends equals the net single premium for a paid-up policy of the 
same amount at the then attained age of the Insured, upon written 
request and release of additions and accumulated dividends, this 
Policy shall be endorsed as fully paid-up; or when such aggregate 
value equals the face amount of this Policy, upon written request 
and release, the net cash value shall be paid as an endowment. 


Ownership and Beneficiary Provisions 

The Insured, jointly with all Beneficiaries appointed without 
right of revocation, is the Owner of this Policy, unless otherwise 
provided. Such ownership shall be subject to any assignment on 
file at the Home Office. The Owner has the right, from time 
to time, prior to maturity of the Policy by death or as an endow- 
ment, to change the Beneficiary and the provisions governing 
control of the Policy, assign the ~olicy as collateral security, 
or exercise any right, option or benefit contained in the Policy 
or permitted by the Company; and the rights of any Beneficiary 
shall be subject to any interest so created. Every request for 
change of Beneficiary must be in written form. satisfactory to 
the Company, and shall take effect as of the date of such request, 
but only when endorsed on the Policy by the Company, whether 
or not the Insuréd be living at the time of endorsement; pro- 


vided that any right so created shall be subject to any action 
taken or payment made by the Company prior to such endorse- 
ment. If no Beneficiary survives the Insured, the proceeds shall 
be payable to the executors, administrators or assigns: of the 
Insured, unless otherwise provided. 


Change of Plan 


This Policy, while no premium is in default, may be exchanged 
for a Policy with the same face amount and underwriting classi- 
fication on any Life or Endowment plan which is written by the 
Company on the date of issue of this Policy, subject to the follow- 
ing provisions. The new Policy shall be written as of the date of 
issue and age specified in this Policy, upon the policy form and 
with the premium rate in use by the Company on such date. 
Change to a Policy with a higher premium rate shall be made 
without evidence of insurability, upon payment of the difference 
between the reserves of the respective policies. Change to a 
Policy with a lower premium rate shall be made upon evidence 
of insurability satisfactory to the Company, with adjustment of 
the difference between the cash values of the respective policies. 
The new Policy shall be subject to any indebtedness to the Com- 
pany on this Policy and to any assignment on file at the Home 
Office. Change may be made only with the consent of the 
Company if any premium has been waived under a disability 
provision, or if the new Policy shall (a) involve insurance 
on any other life; or (b) include any supplemental agreement 
which increases the insurance risk; or (c) require less than 
ten annual premiums payable after the policy plan is changed. 


Assignments 

No assignment of this Policy shall be binding on the Company 
unless in writing and until the original, or a duplicate thereof, is 
filed at the Home Office. Assignments shall be subject to any 
indebtedness to the Company-on this Policy. No responsibility 
for the validity of assignments will be assumed by the Company. 


Incontestable 

This Policy shall be incontestable after it has been in force 
during the lifetime of the Insured for two years from its date 
of issue, except for failure to pay premiums, and except for 
liability under any provisions contained in any supplemental 
agreement attached hereto relating to additional benefits speci- 
fically granted in event of total and permanent disability, or 
relating to additional benefit for death due to specific acci- 
dental means. 


Age 

If the age of the Insured has been misstated, the amount 
payable shall be that which the premium for this Policy would 
have purchased at the rate for the correct age according to the 
Company’s published rates at date of issue. 


Suicide 

If the Insured, whether sane or insane, shall commit suicide 
within two years from the date of issue of this Policy, the liability 
of the Company under this Policy shall be limited to the payment 
in one sum of the amount of premiums paid, less any indebtedness 
to the Company. 


Contract 

This Policy and the application, a copy of which is attached 
to and made a part of this Policy, constitute the entire contract 
between the parties. All statements made by or in behalf of the 
Insured, in the absence of fraud, shall be deemed representations 
and not warranties; and no such statement shall be used in 
defense to a claim unless contained in the application and unless 
a copy of such application is attached to this Policy when issued. 
No endorsement or alteration of this Policy and no waiver of any 
of its provisions shall be valid unless made in writing by the 
Company and signed by its President, Vice-President, Secretary 
or Assistant Secretary; and no other person shall have authority 
to bind the Company in any manner. 


New ENGLAND MuTuAt Lire INsuRANCE CoMPANY 
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Loan Provisions 


The Company will loan, on the sole security of the Policy and 
of any additions, an amount which, with interest, shall not exceed 
the cash value of the Policy and of any additions at the end of the 
policy year in which the loan is made. Loans may be made 
only after the first policy year and prior to maturity, while the 
Policy is in force except as extended term insurance, and on 
receipt of a loan agreement duly assigning the Policy. Exist- 
ing indebtedness to the Company on the Policy, including due 
and accrued interest thereon, and any unpaid premium for the 
then current policy year shall be deducted from the loan value. 
The Company may defer the making of any loan, other than to 
pay premiums on policies in the Company, for not more than six 
months from date of application therefor. 

AUTOMATIC PREMIUM Loan. If this automatic 
premium loan provision shall have been elected by written 
request filed at the Home Office while no premium is in default 
and unless subsequently cancelled in a like manner, the amount 
of a premium falling due after the first policy year and remaining 
unpaid at the end of the grace period shall be advanced as a 
loan against the Policy, provided such loan and existing in- 
debtedness on the Policy, with interest, shall not exceed the 
cash value of the Policy and of any additions on the date to 
which premiums are paid. This provision shall not take prece- 
dence over payment of premiums by accumulated dividends 
and if there are not sufficient accumulated dividends to pay the 
premium due, any accumulated dividends shall first be applied 
in part settlement of the premium,’ if the value of the Policy is 
sufficient to settle the balance of the premium by loan. If the 
available loan value is insufficient to pay the premium due, 
but is sufficient to pay a quarterly premium, the mode of pre- 
mium payment shall be changed to quarterly. This automatic 
premium loan provision shall not be operative for settlement 
of a premium for a period less than a quarter of a year. 

INTEREST. Loans shall bear interest at a rate equivalent 
to five per cent at the end of the year, payable on the dates 
specified in the loan agreement. Interest not paid when due 
shall be added to the amount of the loan and bear interest. 

REPAYMENT. Loans may be repaid, in whole or in part, 
at any time prior to maturity, while the Policy is in force, unless 
meanwhile a non-forfeiture provision has become operative. 
Failure to repay any loan or to pay interest shall terminate the 
insurance when the total indebtednesss equals or exceeds the 
loan value but only thirty-one days after notice has been mailed to 
the last known address of the Insured and any Assignee of record. 
Non-Forfeiture Provisions 

After the Policy has a cash value and prior to maturity, any one 
of the following provisions will be available as herein specified. 


Values of Policy 


Net Casu VALvE. This Policy may be surrendered for 
its net cash value, which shall be the cash value of the Policy 
and of any additions and accumulated dividends and unpaid 
dividend, less any indebtedness to the Company on the Policy. 
The net cash value will be available within sixty days after the 
due date of a premium in default, or at the end of a policy year, 
or with the consent of the Company at other times. The 
Company may defer the payment of any cash value for not 
mere than six months from the date of application therefor, but 
any payment thus deferred by the Company for thirty days or 
more shall bear interest at the rate of two and one-half per cent 
per annum from the date of legal surrender of the Policy. 


Patp-Up INsuRANCE. This Policy may be con- 
tinued as paid-up insurance from the due date of a premium 
in default for a reduced amount payable at the death of the In- 
sured. The paid-up insurance shall be for the amount which 
the net cash value will purchase as a net single premium at the 
then attained age of the Insured. Paid-up insurance shall have 
cash and loan values and shall be credited with any dividend 
apportioned thereto by the Company. 


EXTENDED TERM INSURANCE. This Policy may 
be continued as extended term insurance from the due date of 
a premium in default, for the face amount of the Policy and 
of any additions less the amount of any indebtedness to the 
Company on the Policy. The period of the extended term 
insurance shall be that which the net cash value will purchase 
as a net single premium at the then attained age of the Insured. 
Extended term insurance shall have cash values but no loan 
values, and shall be credited with any dividend apportioned 
thereto Ly the Company. 


EvectTion. Extended term insurance shall be automatically 
operative upon the expiration of the grace period for a premium 
in default, unless (a) the Policy is surrendered for its net cash 
value, or (b) application is made on a Company form for paid-up 
insurance not later than sixty days after the due date of a premium 
in default and during the life of the Insured, or (c) the premium 
due is paid by accumulated dividends or under the terms of an 
effective automatic premium loan provision. 


TABLE OF VALuES. The following table shows the 
values at the end of the first and certain subsequent policy years, 
provided all premiums due during the years indicated have been 
paid, and the Policy is free from indebtedness to the Company and 
is without additions or accumulated dividends. Values for other 
years will be furnished upon request. 
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Satie atone!) 
ad ~~ A eo | Paid-Up tnsurance | Years Days 
| | | 

1 $1.09 | $ 4 | 9 184 
2 20.25 | 43 | 3 313 
3 | 38.78 | 80 | 6 229 
4 57.57 | 117 8 314 
5 76.62 | 152 | 10-243 
6 95.92 | 187 12 49 
7 115.45 | 221 | 13 120 
5 135.24 | 254 | 14 113 
9 155.24 | 287 15 41 
10 175.47 318 15 279 
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—— _ = Por EACH $1,000 oF FACE AMOUNT Extended Term Insurance 

ad see de Cash “4 — Pzid-Up Insurance | Years Days 
11 $ 194.02 | $ 346 | 16 63 
12 | 212.70 | 372 | 16 178 
13 231.51 | 398 16 264 
14 250.42 | 423 | 16 325 
15 269.41 447 | 16 364 
16 288.48 471 | 17 18 
17 307.61 | 494 17 20 
18 326.77 | 516 | 17 7 
19 345.95 538 | 16 346 
20 365.13 559 | 16 308 




















| Non-Forfeiture Factor 22.411 





Mortality and two and one-half per cent interest. 





Basts oF VALUWESsS. Calculatidns for the Non-Forfeiture Provisions are based on the Commissioners 1941 Standard Ordinary Table of 
i Cash values are calculated in accordance with the Standard Non-Forfeiture Value Method, 
assuming that deaths occur at the end of policy years and that premiums are paid annually. 
amount for each of the first ten policy years, or the premium-paying period if less, is shown in the above table, and the Non-Forfeiture Factor 
for any subsequent policy year during the premium-paying period is the net level premium. Cash values after ten policy years are net level pre- 
mium values, The cash value of any paid-up insurance or extended term insurange or dividend additions shall be the net single premium at the 
attained age of the Insured. Net single premiums and present values of Non-Forfeiture Factors used for calculations during any policy year shall 
be proportionate. Any supplemental agreement attached to the Policy shall not increase the policy values unless so stipulated in the agreement. 
A detailed statement of the method of calculating the non-forfeiture values has been filed with the insurance supervisory official of the state in 
which the Policy is delivered, and these values equal or exceed the minimum values required by or pursuant to the insurance law of such state, 


The Non-Forfeiture Factor per $1,000 of face 
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Policy Proceeds 


Payments under this Policy shall be made by the Company 
at the Home Office. The Company has the right to require 
surrender of the Policy at the time of claim. The proceeds 
payable at maturity by death or as an endowment shall be the 
face amount, increased by any additions, accumulated dividends 
and unpaid dividend, and reduced by any indebtedness to the 
Company on the Policy, and shall be paid in accordance with 
the beneficiary provisions. When death occurs within the grace 
period, any premium which is due but unpaid shall be deducted 
from the proceeds. Any amount of premium paid but not due 
when the Insured dies, shall be remitted in one sum to the person 
entitled to receive the policy proceeds upon the death of the 
Insured, or for whose immediate benefit such proceeds are then 
being applied. 

Interest at the rate of two per cent per annum on the proceeds 
shall be paid from the date of maturity to the date of payment if 
the proceeds are to be paid in one sum, or to the date when the 
Option becomes operative if the proceeds are to be applied by 
the Company under an Option of Payment. 


Options of Payment 

The whole or part of the proceeds payable at maturity of 
this Policy by death or as an endowment, or of the net cash 
value payable on surrender, may be made payable under one of 
the first five Options, subject to the conditions hereinafter pro- 
vided, or in any manner agreed upon with the Company. The 
provisions governing change of beneficiary shall apply to any 
election or change of election of an Option prior to maturity. 
After an Option becomes operative it may not be changed unless 
otherwise agreed upon with the Company at the time of election. 
If no election is in effect at maturity, the Payee entitled to the 
proceeds may then make the election for his or her own benefit. 


First Option. Monthly instalments certain for a defi- 
nite number of years, not exceeding thirty. 


Szeconp Option. Monthly payments (a) during the 
life of the Payee; or (b) for ten or twenty years certain, as may be 
elected, and thereafter during the life of the Payee. 


Tuirp Option. Monthly payments during the life of 
the Payee. Upon receipt of due proof of death of the Payee 
before the sum of the instalments paid equals the amount ap- 
plied to this Option, a sum equal to the difference shall be paid. 


FourtH Option. Monthly interest payments at the 
rate of $1.65 for each One Thousand Dollars of the amount 
applied to this Option, commencing one month after this Option 
becomes operative and continuing during the life of the Payee, or 
such other period as may be agreed upon with the Company. 
This interest is the equivalent of two per cent at the end of the 
year. At the death of the Payee or at the end of the period 
agreed upon, the amount then retained, with any accrued in- 
terest, shall be paid in one sum, unless otherwise agreed upon 
with the Company. 

FirtuH Option. Instalments payable in such amounts 
and at such times as may be agreed upon with the Company, 
and continuing until the amount applied to this Option, with 
interest at two per cent per annum and dividends as hereinafter 
provided, is exhausted. The final instalment shall be for the 
balance only. 

SixtH Option. If this Policy is surrendered at the end 
of a policy year when the insurance age is between 55 and 70, 
the net cash value may be made payable in monthly instalments 
during the joint lifetime of the Insured and one other Payee then 
between 50 and 75 years of age, two-thirds of such monthly in- 
come to be continued during the balance of the lifetime of the 
survivor of such Payees, 


Payment at Maturity 


The tables for the Options are printed on the following page. 


GENERAL Provisions. An Option elected before maturity 
shall become operative at maturity. An Option elected after 
maturity shall become operative upon receipt at the Home 
Office of the executed request. The first payment under the 
First, Second, Third or Sixth Option shall be payable when the 
Option becomes operative, and each payment shail be in accord- 
ance with the table for that Option. 

Payments under the Second, Third and Sixth Options shall 
be based upon the sex of the Payee and the age of the Payee when 
the Option becomes operative, and shall be subject to satisfactory 
proof of the age of the Payee. If either the sex or age is mis- 
stated, the amount payable by the Company hereunder shall 
be that which the proceeds would have purchased on the correct 
basis. The Company may at any time require proof that a Payee 
is living, when payment is contingent upon survival of-such Payee. 

If the Second or Third Option is elected prior to maturity 
and becomes operative immediately at the death of the Insured, 
and if the original Payee dies on or before the thirtieth day after 
the date of the death of the Insured, notwithstanding and in lieu 
of any other provision, the amount then payable under such 
Option shall be the proceeds applied under the Option less 
any payment made thereunder, and such amount shall be paid 
in the same manner as the proceeds applied to said Option 
would have been payable if the original Payee had died before 
the Insured. 

The Options shall be available only with the consent of the 
Company, (a) if the amount applicable thereto is less than One 
Thousand Dollars, or (b) if an Option is elected by, or if payments 
under an Option are to be made to, a corporation, partnership, 
association or fiduciary, or (c) if the Policy is assigned other than 
to the Company. If necessary to bring the amount of each 
guaranteed periodic payment to at least Ten Dollars, the Com- 
pany may change the period of payment to quarterly, semi- 
annual or annual. 


DivipEeNpbs. The First, Fourth and Fifth Options, the 
Second Option during any certain period, and the Third Option 
until an amount equal to the proceeds has been paid, shall be 
credited with any dividends apportioned thereto by the Com- 
pany. Any dividend under the First, Second, Third or Fourth 
Option shall be paid with the periodic instalments. Any dividend 
under the Fifth Option shall be added each year to the unpaid 
balance. 

Frinat PayMeEntT. At the death of any Payee after the 
Option elected becomes operative, the then present value of 
any unpaid instalments certain under the First or Second Option, 
or any amount due under the provisions of the Third Option, 
or any principal amount and accrued interest then remaining 
unpaid under the Fourth or Fifth Option, shall be paid in one 
sum to the executors or administrators of such Payee, unless 
otherwise agreed upon with the Company; and such payment 
shall terminate the liability of the Company. Any unpaid in- 
stalments certain under the First Option shall be commuted at 
two per cent per annum, compounded annually, and under the 
Second Option at two and one-half per cent per annum, com- 
pounded annually. The liability of the Company shall terminate 
with the last payment due prior to the death (a) of the Payee 
under the Second or Third Option when payment is contingent 
upon survival of such Payee, or (b) of the surviving Payee under 
the Sixth Option. 

ANTICIPATION OR ALIENATION. Unless otherwise 
agreed upon with the Company at the time of the election of 
the Option, no Payee shall have any right to assign, alienate, 
anticipate or commute any instalments or payments, to make 
withdrawals of proceeds, or to make any change in the provisions 
elected; and, except as otherwise prescribed by law, no payment 
of interest or of principal shall be subject to the debts, contracts 
or engagements of any Payee, nor to any judicial process to levy 
upon or attach the same for the payment thereof. 
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First Option — Monthly Instalments for Each $1,000 Applied to Provide Income 








“Fears Uastalment Years Tostalment | Years lastalmente Years Tostalment Years Tostalment Years lostalment 
1 $84.09 6 $14.72 17 $8.42 16 $6.07 21 $4.85 26 $4.10 
42.46 7 12.74 72 7.80 17 5.77 22 4.67 27 3.98 

3 28.59 8 11.25 13 7.26 18 5.50 23 4.51 28 3.87 

4 21.65 9 10.10 14 6.81 19 5.26 24 4.36 29 3.77 

5 17.49 10 9.18 15 6.42 20 5.04 25 4.22 30 3.68 











Second and Third Options—Monthly Instalments for Each $1,000 Applied to Provide Income 


Guaranteed as long as Payee lives 








SECOND OPTION THIRD SECOND OPTION THIRD SECOND OPTION THIRD 
Age of Payee OPTION Age of Payee : OPTION Age of Payee ; OPTION 
Nearest Birthday Life Instalments Certain Refund Nearest Birthday Life Instalments Certain Refund Nearest Birthday Life Tostalments Certain Refund 
Male Female Annuity l0years years Annuity Male Female Annuity l0years years Annuity Male Female Anouity l0years 20years Annuity 
under 6 wader 72 $2.64 $2.63 $2.61 $2.59 30 36 $3.27 $3.26 $3.22 $3.15 55 67 $5.20 $5.01 $4.47 $4.49 
6 12 2.65 2.64 2.63 2.60 31 37 3.31 3.30 3.25 3.18 56 62 5.34 5.12 4.53 4.57 
7 73 2.67 2.66 2.65 2.62 32 38 3.36 3.34 3.29 3.22 57 63 5.48 5.23 4.59 4.66 
8 14 2.68 2.67 2.66 2.63 33 39 3.41 3.39 3.33 3.25 58 64 5.64 5.35 4.64 4.75 
9 15 2.70 2.69 2.68 2.65 34 40 3.45 3.43 3.37 3.29 59 65 5.80 5.48 4.70 4.85 
10 16 2.72 2.71 2.70 2.67 35 41 3.50 3.48 3.41 3.33 60 66 5.97 5.61 4.75 4.95 
17 17 2.73 2.72 2.71 2.68 36 42 3.56 3.53 3.45 3.37 61 67 6.15 5.74 4.80 5.05 
12 78 2.75 2.74 2.73 2.70 37 43 3.61 3.59 3.50 3.41 62 68 6.34 5.87 4.85 5.16 
13 19 2.77 2.76 2.75 2.72 38 44 3.67 3.64 3.54 3.45 63 69 6.54 6.01 4.90 5.27 
14 20 2.79 2.78 2.77 2.74 39 45 3.73 3.70 3.59 3.50 64 70 6.75 6.16 4.94 5.39 
15 27 2.81 2.80 2.79 2.76 40 46 3.79 3.76 3.64 3.54 65 77 6.97 6.30 4.98° 5.52 
16 22 2.83 2.82 2.81 2.78 4 47 3.86 3.82 3.69 3.59 66 72 7.21 6.45 00s 5.65 
17 23 2.86 2.85 2.84 2.80 |, 42 48 3.93 3.88 3.74 3.64 67 73 7.46 6.60 ove 5.78 
18 24 2.88 2.87 2.86 2.82 43 49 4.00 3.95 3.79 3.69 68 74 7.73 6.76 eee 5.92 
19 25 2.91 2.90 2.88 2.84 44 50 4.08 4.02 3.84 3.74 69 75 8.02 6.91 eee 6.07 
20 26 2.93 2.92 2.91 2.87 45 51 4.15 4.09 3.90 3.80 70 76 8.32 7.07 eee 6.23 
21 27 2.96 2.95 2.93 2.89 46 52 4.24 4.17 3.95 3.86 77 77 8.64 7.23 ave 6.39 
22 28 2.99 2.98 2.96 2.92 47 53 4.33 4.25 4.01 3.92 72 7, 8.98 7.38 eee 6.56 
23 29 3.02 3.01 2.99 2.94 48 54 4.42 4.33 4.07 3.98 73 7 9.34 7.54 coe 6.74 
24 30 3.05 3.04 3.02 2.97 49 55 4.51 4.42 4.12 4.04 74 80 9.72 7.69 coe 6.92 
25 37 3.08 3.07 3.05 3.00 50 56 4.61 4.50 4.18 4.11 75 87 10.13 7.84 eee 7.12 
26 32 3.12 3.11 3.08 3.02 51 57 4.72 4.60 4.24 4.18 7 8&2 10.57 7.98 eee 7.33 
27 33 3.15 3.14 3.11 3.05 52 58 4.83 4.69 4.30 4.25 77 83 11.03 8.13 eee 7.55 
28 34 3.19 3.18 3.15 3.08 53 59 4.95 4.79 4.36 4.33 78 84 11.53 8.26 7.78 
29 35 3.23 3.22 3.18 3.11 54 60 5.07 4.90 4.41 4.40 79 85 12.06* 8.39* §.02* 
*This amount payable for all older ages. 









































Sixth Option—Monthly Instalments for Each $1,000 Applied to Provide Income 
Guaranteed while both Payees live and two-thirds of amount continued as long as Survivor lives 
' 
Age of Insured Nearest Birthday—Male 
— 55 56 57 58 59 GO 6 62 63 64 65 6 G6 68 69 7 
ee Age of Insured Nearest Birthday-—Female 
Birthday 55 56 57 58 59 60 67 62 63 64 65 66 GF 68 69 70 
Male Female 
50 $4.02 $4.06 $4.10 $4.13 $4.17 $4.21 $4.25 $4.29 $4.33 $4.37 $4.41 $4.45 $4.49 $4.53 $4.57 $4.61 $4.65 $4.69 $4.73 $4.77 $4.81 $4.85 
51 4.06 4.10 4.14 4.18 4.22 4.26 4.30 4.34 4.38 4.42 4.46 4.50 4.54 4.58 4.63 4.67 4.71 4.75 4.79 4.84 4.88 4.92 
52 410 4.14 4.18 4.22 4.26 4.30 4.34 4.39 4.43 4.47 4.51 4.56 4.60 4.64 4.69 4.73 4.77 4.82 4.86 4.91 4.95 4.99 
53 4.14 4.18 4.23 4.27 4.31 4.35 4.39 4.44 4.48 4.53 4.57 4.61 4.66 4.70 4.75 4.80 4.84 4.89 4.93 4.98 5.02 5.07 
54 419 4.23 4.27 4.31 4.36 4.40 4.44 4.49 4.54 4.58 4.63 4.67 4.72 4.77 4.81 4.86 4.91 4.96 5.00 5.05 5.10 5.15 
55 4.23 4.27 4.32 4.36 4.40 4.45 4.50 4.54 4.59 4.64 4.69 4.73 4.78 4.83 4.88 4.93 4.98 5:03 5.08 5.13 5.18 5.23 
50 56 4.27 4.32 4.36 4.41 4.45 4.50 4.55 4.60 4.65 4.70 4.75 4.80 4.85 4.90 4.95 5.00 5.05 5.10 5.15 5.21 5.26 5.31 
51 57 4.32 4.36 4.41 4.46 4.50 4.55 4.60 4.65 4.70 4.76 4.81 4.86 4.91 4.97 5.02 5.07 5.13 5.18 5.23 5.29 5.34 5.39 
52 58 4.36 4.41 4.46 4.51 4.56 4.61 4.66 4.71 4.76 4.82 4.87 4.93 4.98 5.03 5.09 5.15 5.20 5.26 5.31 5.37 5.43 5.48 
53 59 4.40 4.45 4.50 4.56 4.61 4.66 4.71 4.77 4.82 4.88 4.94 4.99 5.05 5.11 5.16 5.22 5.28 5.34 5.40 5.46 5.51 5.57 
54 60 4.45 4.50 4.55 4.61 4.66 4.72 4.77 4.83 4.88 4.94 5.00 5.06 5.12 5.18 5.24 5.30 5.36 5.42 5.48 5.54 5.61 5.67 
55 61 4.50 4.55 4.60 4.66 4.71 4.77 4.83 4.89 4.95 5.01 5.07 5.13 5.19 5.25 5.32 5.38 5.44 5.51 5.57 5.63 5.70 5.76 
56 62 4.54 4.60 4.65 4.71 4.77 4.83 4.89 4.95 5.01 5.07 5.14 5.20 5.26 5.33 5.39 5.46 5.53 5.59 5.66 5.73 5.79 5.86 
57 63 4.59 4.65 4.70 4.76 4.82 4.88 4.95 5.01 5.07 5.14 5.20 5.27 5.34 5.41 5.47 5.54 5.61 5.68 5.75 5.82 5.89 5.96 
58 64 4.64 4.70 4.76 4.82 4.88 4.94 5.01 5.07 5.14 5.21 5.27 5.34 5.41 5.49 5.56 5.63 5.70 5.77 5.85 5.92 6.00 6.07 
| 59 65 4.69 4.75 4.81 4.87 4.94 5.00 5.07 5.14 5.20 5.27 5.35 5.42 5.49 5.57 5.64 5.72 5.79 5.87 5.95 6.02 6.10 6.18 
60 66 4.73 4.80 4.86 4.93 4.99 5.06 5.13 5.20 5.27 5.34 5.42 5.49 5.57 5.65 5.72 5.80 5.88 5.96 6.04 6.12 6.21 6.29 
6? 67 4.78 4.85 4.91 4.98 5.05 5.12 5.19 5.26 5.34 5.41 5.49 5.57 5.65 5.73 5.81 5.89 5.98 6.06 6.15 6.23 6.32 6.40 
62 68 4.83 4.90 4.97 5.03 5.11 5.18 5.25 5.33 5.41 5.49 5.57 5.65 5.73 5.81 5.90 5.98 6.07 6.16 6.25 6.34 6.43 6.52) 
63 69 4.88 4.95 5.02 5.09 5.16 5.24 5.32 5.39 5.47 5.56 5.64 5.72 5.81 5.90 5.99 6.08 6.17 6.26 6.35 6.45 6.54 6.64 
64 70 4.93 5.00 5.07 5.15 5.22 5.30 5.38 5.46 5.54 5.63 5.72 5.80 5.89 5.98 6.08 6.17 6.27 6.36 6.46 6.56 6.66 6.76 
65 77 4.98 5.05 5.13 5.20 5.28 5.36 -5.44 5.53 5.61 5.70 5.79 5.88 5.98 6.07 6.17 6.27 6.37 6.47 6.57 6.67 6.78 6.88 
66 72 5.03 5.10 5.18 5.26 5.34 5.42 5.51 5.59 5.68 5.77 5.87 5.96 6.06 6.16 6.26 6.36 6.47 6.57 6.68 6.79 6.90 7.01 
67 73 5.08 5.15 5.23 5.31 5.40 5.48 5.57 5.66 5.75 5.85 5.95 6.04 6.15 6.25 6.35 6.46 6.57 6.68 6.79 6.90 7.02 7.13 
| 68 74 5.13 5.21 5.29 5.37 5.46 5.54 5.63 5.73 5.82 5.92 6.02 6.12 6.23 6.34 6.45 6.56 6.67 6.79 6.90 7.02 7.14 7.26 
69 75 5.18 5.26 5.34 5.43 5.51 5.61 5.70 5.79 5.89 6.00 6.10 6.21 6.32 6.43 6.54 6.66 6.78 6.90 7.02 7.14 7.27 7.40 
70 5.23 5.31 5.39 5.48 5.57 5.67 5.76 5.86 5.96 6.07 6.18 6.29 6.40 6.52 6.64 6.76 6.88 7.01 7.13 7.26 7.40 7.53 
77 5.27 5.36 5.45 5.54 5.63 5.73 5.83 5.93 6.03 6.14 6.25 6.37 6.49 6.61 6.73 6.86 6.98 7.12 7.25 7.39 7.52 7.66 
72 5.32 5.41 -5.50 5.59 5.69 5.79 5.89. 6.00 6.10 6.22 6.33 6.45 6.57 6.70 6.82 6.96 7.09 7.23 7.37 7.51. 7.65 7.80 
73 5.37 5.46 5.55 5.65 5.75 5.85 5.95 6.06 6.17 6.29 6.41 6.53 6.66 6.79 6.92 7.06 7.20 7.34 7.48 7.63 7.78 7.94 
74 5.42 5.51 5.60 5.70 5.80 5.91 6.02 6.13 6.24 6.36 6.49 6.61 6.74 6.88 7.01 7.16 7.30 7.45 7.60 7.76 7.91 8.08 
75 5.47 5.56 5.66 5.76 5.86 5.97 6.08 6.19 6.31 6.43 6.56 6.69 683 6.97 7.11 7.25 7.41 7.56 7.72 7.88 8.05 8.21 
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New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Supplemental Agreement for Waiver of Premiums During Total and Permanent Disability 


The NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY agrees to waive the payment of premiums falling 
due under the Policy during the continuance of total and permanent disability, as hereinafter defined, upon receipt of due 
proof of such disability, subject to the terms and conditions set forth herein; provided that no premium shall be waived which 
was due mere than one year prior to the date on which written notice of claim hereunder is received at the Home Office of 


the Company. 
INSURED John Alden 
INITIAL PREMIUM 


ANNUAL PREMIUM 


Date or Issue June 1, 1947 


This Agreement is attached to and made a part of Policy No. 


TOTALAND PERMANENT DISABILITY DE- 
FINED. The Insured shall ‘be considered as totally 
and_permanently disabled for the purposes of this Agree- 
ment if he has become physically or mentally incapacitated 
so as to be wholly unable to engage in any occupation or 
profession or to perform any work whatsoever for com- 
pensation, gain or profit; and provided such total disability 
(a) has originated while the Policy and this Agreement are 
in force, and (b) has existed continuously for a period of six 
months (such total disability of such duration being deemed 
to be permanent only for the purpose of determining the 
commencement of liability hereunder), and (c) did not in 
any way result from any of the Risks Not Assumed as set 


forth herein. 


NoTice or Crarm. Except as hereinafter pro- 
vided, the Company shall not be liable for waiver of pre- 
miums unless written notice of claim is received at its Home 
Office prior to the termination of this Agreement and 
during the lifetime of the Insured and during the continu- 
ance of total disability, provided that failure to give notice 
during such time shall not invalidate any claim if it shall be 
shown not to have been reasonably possible to do so, and 
that notice was given as soon as was reasonably possible. 

In case any premium is in default when notice of claim 
is received, no premium shall be waived unless such notice 
is received within one year from the due date of the first 
premium in default, and unless either (a) the total disability 
has existed continuously from a date prior to the due date 
of the first premium in default; or (b) the total disability 
has existed continuously from a date subsequent to the 
due date of the first premium in default but not Jater than 
the last day of grace specified in the Policy, in which case, 
however, the Insured shall be liable to the Company for 
such premium in default, with interest thereon at five per 
cent per annum, and this amount may be deducted from 
any payment due under the Policy. 

Speciric DisaBiILiTies. The total and irre- 
coverable loss of the sight of both eyes, or of the use of both 
hands, or of both feet, or of one hand and one foot, shall 
be considered total disability. 


Thirteen and 20/100 Dollars 
Thirteen and 20/100 Dollars until end of 25th policy year 


Specimen 


Risxs Not AssuMED. The Company does not 
assume the risk and shall in no event incur any liability 
under this Agreement if total disability shall result directly 
or indirectly, wholly or partly, from any of the following: 
(a) intentionally self-inflicted injury; (b) war, deelared or 
undeclared; or (c) service in the military, naval or air forces 
of any country at war, declared or undeclared. 

PROOF OF CONTINUED DIsaBILITY—RE- 
COVERY. The Company shall have the right at any 
time or times during the first two years after receipt of proof 
of such disability, and thereafter not oftener than once a 
year, to require satisfactory proof of the continuance of 
total disability. Upon failure to furnish such proof, or if 
it appears at any time that the Insured is no longer totally 
disabled, no further premium shall be waived and all pre- 
miums thereafter due shall be payable in conformity with 
the policy provisions. 

GENERAL Provisions. No premium waived 
shall be deducted from any settlement under the Policy, 
and the sum insured shall be payable, and the loan and cash 
values and shares of surplus shall be available, as if all 
premiums waived had been paid and disability had not 
occurred. 

TERMINATION. This Agreement shall terminate 
(a) upon failure to pay any premium for this Agreement; 
(b) upon termination or maturity of the Policy, or if and 
when a non-forfeiture provision of the Policy becomes 
operative; (c) on the beginning of the policy year when the 
insurance age is sixty, except in respect to benefits accruing 
during the continuance of any then existing total disability 
of which the Company has received due proof as above set 
forth; or (d) upon written request and return of the Policy 
to the Company for proper endorsement. 

PREMIUMS. This Agreement is issued in con- 
sideration of the application and of the payment in advance 
of the InrT1AL Premium to the first Annual Premium Due 
Date of the Policy after the Date of Issue of this Agreement, 
and of an ANNUAL Premium on each Annual Premium Due 
Date after the Date of Issue during the premium-paying 
period for this Agreement, or until the prior death of the 
Insured or the termination of this Agreement. 


New Enctanp Mutuvat Lire Insurance Company 


Secretary 
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New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 





Supplemental Agreement for Additional Benefit for Death Due to Specific Accidental Means 





The NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY AGREES TO PAY A SUM EQUAL TO THE 
FACE AMOUNT OF THE POLICY, in addition to any other amount payable under the Policy, upon receipt at its Home 
Office of due proof (a) that the death of the Insured occurred prior to the termination of this Agreement, and (b) that the 
death of the Insured was due to bodily injury effected solely through external, violent and accidental means, which injury 
(except in the case of accidental drowning or of internal injury revealed by an autopsy) is evidenced by a visible contusion 
or wound on the exterior of the body, and (c) that death occurred within ninety days after the date of such injury and as a 
direct result thereof, independently of any other cause, and (d) that death did not in any way result from any of the Risks 
Not Assumed, as hereinafter provided. The Company shall have the right and opportunity to examine the body and make 
an autopsy, unless prohibited by law, The amount payable hereunder shall become a part of the Policy Proceeds. 


INSURED John Alden 


INITIAL PREMIUM Eleven and 10/ I0O Dollars 


Annuan Premtum Eleven and 10/100 Dollars until end of 35th policy year 


Date oF IssuzE June 1, 1947 
This Agreement is attached to and made a part of Policy No. Specimen 


Risks Not AssuMED. This Agreement grants benefits for death due to specific accidental means, but 
the Company does not assume the risk and shall in no event incur any liability under this Agreement, if death, even by 
accidental means, shall result directly or indirectly, wholly or partly, from any of the following causes: suicide, whether 
sane or insane; war, declared. or undeclared; service in the military, naval or air forces of any country at war, declared or 
undeclared; insurrection or participation in riot; flight in or descent from any kind of aircraft except as a fare-paying passenger 
on a regularly scheduled passenger flight of a licensed common carrier; any submarine casualty; the Insured’s'committing 
or attempting to commit an assault or felony; drug, poison, vapor or gas of any kind, including carbon monoxide, whether 
taken or inhaled voluntarily or involuntarily; any disease or infirmity, or any medical or surgical treatment for such disease 
or infirmity; or bacterial infection other than infection occurring in direct consequence of such bodily injury. 


TERMINATION. This Agreement shall terminate (a) upon failure to pay any premium for this Agreement; 
(b) upon termination or maturity of the Policy, or if and when a non-forfeiture provision of the Policy becomes operative; 
(c) on the beginning of the policy year when the insurance age is seventy; or (d) upon written request and return of the 
Poligy to the Company for proper endorsement. 


PREMIUMS. This Agreement is issued in consideration of the application and of the payment in advance of the 
Ina Premium to the first Annual Premium Due Date of the Policy after the Date of Issue of this Agreement, and of an 
AnnuaL Premium on each Annual Premium Due Date after the Date of Issue during the premium-paying period for this 
Agreement, or until the prior death of the Insured or the termination of this Agreement. 


New ENGLAND MuTuALt Lire INsuRANCE CoMPANY 


Secretary Président 
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Standard 
NON-FORFEITURE 
Legihaté 


made today. The hero of one 

of the Stendahl’s novels roamed 
over the fields of Waterloo during 
the actual hostilities, looking for 
the admittedly decisive battle, with- 
out realizing he was in the very 
midst of it. An epochal phase of 
developments of transcendent im- 
portance to the life insurance busi- 
ness is being unfolded right now, 
today, before our eyes. It is char- 


[made toda history is being 
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acterized by changes which have 
occurred only a time or two in the 
century during which life insur- 
ance has been developing in Amer- 
ica. For example, the Mutual Bene- 
fit, before its change of rates in 
1945, had changed the mortality 
table used in premium calculations 
only once, from Carlisle to Ameri- 
can, in 1870; and the rate of inter- 
est only once, from 4% to 3%, in 
1900. 


Sy Goku S. 
“Shompoon 


President 

Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company 
Newark, N. J, 


Our proximity to the events now 
current and our close familiarity 
with the steps, which have brought 
us to the present moment, have 
really blinded us to the gravity of 
the changes which are taking place 
about us with astounding rapidity 
in these stirring days. I refer, of 
course, to the rapid changes in mor- 
tality and in the net yield on long. 
term high-grade securities, the two 
economic factors which most affect 
the cost of insurance and the sta- 
bility of the life insurance business, 

It was clearly impossible for the 
life companies to appreciate the 
significance of the powerful a] 
drastic controls over money and 
credit, which were given to the 
Federal Government by the Bank- 
ing Acts of 1933, 1934 and 1935, and 
by a succession of Supreme Court 
decisions, but these arrangements 
had momentous consequences for 
the life insurance business. The facet 
that the life insurance organization, 
after sustaining notable strains a 
a result of the depression of the 
’thirties, and of the war and the 
post-war adjustments in the ’forties, 
is able to accommodate itself to 
these even more exacting condi 
tions, is eloquent testimony to the 
fundamental strength of the life 
companies, the virility and resource 
fulness of their agency forces, and 
the soundness of their management. 

Bruce Barton once stated, in 1932, 
when we were in the depths of the 
depression, that he had decided to 
receive no more callers who came 
with Plans to Cure the Country’ 
Economic Ills. Nevertheless, before 
he could notify his secretary 
this effect, one last Plan-Bringet, 
probably through the use of a tech 
nique with which you are familiat, 
reached his private office. With 
gleam in his eye, the visitor dit 
played the book which contained 
between its covers the secret @ 
economic recovery. After glancitf 
over the table of contents and som 





of the key paragraphs, Mr. Barto 
said he believed he would not neé 
to read it. 
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On being charged with having a 
closed mind, he said, “Not at all. 
I happen to know what kind of 
words move the world; for example, 
We will never surrender,’ ‘Four- 
score and seven years ago . . .,’ 
The Lord is my Shepherd.’ Con- 
trast these simple words with some 
phrases from your book, ‘The def- 
jnitely anticipatory value of the 
self-protecting mechanism of cov- 
enant obligations . . .’, or ‘Expand- 
ing consciousness obtainable through 
the-direct application of the meth- 
od of cyclic evolution . . .” Nobody 
is going to spread understanding 
or overturn the world with words 
like these. No five-syllable words 
will pull us up. It must be some- 
thing simple. I do not know what 
Plan will lead us back to the heights 
of prosperity or whether there be 
any such Plan; but, if there be, it 
will consist of things nearly every- 
one can understand.” 

Bill Nye used to contend that 
Wagner’s music was better than 
it sounded. I hope to be able to in- 
dicate that the essential principles 
underlying the Standard Non-For- 
feiture and Valuation Laws are 
basically simple and that they have 
important characteristics, which 
tend to become obscured by the un- 
avoidably technical terminology of 
the law and the plan which the law 
establishes. Expressed in actuarial 
and legal language, these laws are 
not easy reading nor readily com- 
prehended by the popular reader, 
nor, perhaps, by many in the life 
insurance business. The procedures 
for making the new bills effective 
in a great many legislatures, with 
their differing codes, insurance his- 
tory, and attitudes towards the in- 
surance business, were definitely 
complex, and incidentally a tribute 
to the efficient working of the dem- 
ocratic legislative process. We may 
be obliged to sift a large section of 
the countryside to find a few grams 
of gold, but it will have become 
clear that this Standard Legislation 
is sounder and more beneficial than 
one would at first realize. Compli- 
cated details will be severely left 
alone, and my few observations will 
be along very general lines. 

_The movement for the introduc- 
tion of a new mortality table for 
general use by life insurance com- 
panies began with an address in 
August, 1937, by the then President 
(Hon. George A. Bowles of Vir- 
8inia) of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners, in 
Which questions such as the follow- 
ing were asked: “Is the need for a 
new mortality table . . . so pressing 
»+. @ to require some action upon 


the part of . . . State supervising 
officials . . .? Would such a new 
table result in lowering the net cost 
of insurance to the public...?... 
If it be conceded that... a new 
mortality table is not a pressing 
need at this time, is there any way 
to correct what appears to be either 
a glaring error or a potential source 
of corruption in the statements re- 
quired. by law to be filed with... . 
the various departments of 
insurance? .” In pursuit of 
the answers to these and similar 
questions, Superintendent Bowles 
appointed a committee consisting 
of the actuaries of five State de- 
partments and two representatives 
(one each) of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America and American In- 
stitute of Actuaries. 


In its report, published in 1939, 
the committee indicated interest in 
the introduction and use of a mod- 
ern mortality table, but expressed 
the opinion that a thorough study 
of non-forfeiture statutes was in- 
dispensable before such a step could 
profitably be taken. Accordingly, 
the committee was asked to con- 
tinue its study and research, and 
the final report, June, 1942, con- 
tained recommendations relating to 
both valuation of life company 
liabilities and computation of non- 
forfeiture values along with Pro- 
posed Standard Valuation and Non- 
Forfeiture Bills Seven men, five of 
them representing the point of view 
of the insuring public, had devoted 


JOHN 
S. 
THOMPSON 





five years to the study of the subject. 

It has been frequently pointed 
out, and should be emphasized, that 
the recent review of these very old 
questions, which led to the Stand- 
ard Bills, was promoted by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners through a commit- 
tee of departmental actuaries ap- 
pointed by the president of the as- 
sociation. The Actuarial Society of 
America and the American Insti- 
tute of Actuaries were represented 
on the committee but the life com- 
panies, as such, were not. The ad- 
visability of a new mortality table 
was discussed by the actuarial so- 
cieties about 25 years ago, exten- 
sively though not exhaustively, but 
the matter was dropped. The re- 
newal of the project was at the in- 
itiative of the supervisory authori- 
ties. 

The Standard Valuation Law has 
to do with the computation, for a 
company’s balance sheet, of the 
total policy reserve liability under 
its outstanding contracts. It spe- 
cifies minimum reserves for various 
types of contracts—insurance, an- 
nuity, disability, ete. For life and 
endowment policies, a new Com- 
missioners’ Method of Valuation 
(the Illinois Modified Preliminary 
Term Standard, with some minor 
improvements) is to be used in the 
calculation of such minimum re- 
serves, For ordinary policies (as 


distinguished from industrial), the 
(Continued on Page 49) 
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PEAK 
PERFORMANCE 


1947 AAuuual Statements 


Aetna Life 


Premiums of the Aetna Life 
Affiliated Companies for 1947 were 
$336,751,521, an increase of over 
$60,000,000 for the year. In the par- 
ent company the premium income 
was $225,106,762, an increase for 
the year of over $27,000,000. 

New life insurance business in 
the ordinary department was $277,- 
000,000 against $256,000,000 in 1946. 
New insurance on group life and 
employee plans amounted to $433,- 
000,000 against $399,000,000 in 1946. 

Insurance in force in the ordi- 
nary department increased $128,- 
000,000 to $2,342,000,000, and insur- 
ance in force in the group depart- 
ment increased $543,000,000 to $4,- 
643,000,000. Total insurance in force 
in the company at the end of the 
year was $6,985,000,000, an increase 
of $671,000,000. 

After providing $3,407,156 for div- 
idends to policyholders in_ the 
participating department and, after 
allocating $3,827,844 to strengthen 
the valuation reserve basis, surplus 
increased $4,359,202 to $52,375,839. 

Bonds are valued on the amor- 
tized basis and stocks are valued 
at market prices as of the 30th of 
November, 1947 as prescribed by the 
Connecticut Insurance Department. 
The excess of the fall in market 
value of stocks over profits on sales, 
amounting to $2,600,000, was charged 
to contingency reserve. The contin- 
gency reserve of the company on 
the 31st of. December, 1947 was 
$39,300,000. 

The interest rate in the life de- 
partment is 2.95%, showing a fall 
from the trate of 3.01% earned in 
1946. 
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At the end of the year the com- 
bined companies held United States 
Government bonds valued at $681,- 
700,000. 

Of this total, the Aetra Life alone 
held $595,000,000. This was 44% of 
the assets. Investments in bonds 
other than United States Govern- 
ment bonds were $391,000,000, or 
29% of the assets. Investments in 
stocks were 5.8%, mortgage loans 
13%, policy loans 2.9%, and real 
estate (including real estate ac- 
quired for’ investment purposes) 
1.9% of total assets. 

The Aetna Life closed the year 
with assets of $1,364,000,000, an in- 
crease of over $117,000,000 for the 
year. 


National Life of Vermont 


President Elbert S. Brigham of 
the National Life, Montpelier, -re- 
cently released his annual announce- 
ment to policyholders showing that 
the 98-year-old Vermont company 
had $929,094,585 insurance-in-force, 
an all-time high resulting from the 
greatest year of business in the 
company’s history with sales of 
$134,834,128 of new life insurance. 

The company paid to policy- 
holders during 1947 $27,675,525, an 
increase of $2,195,951 over 1946. As- 
sets climbed to $366,761,099, an in- 
crease of $24,251,038 over last year. 

President Brigham pointed out 
that the company experienced a 
slight falling off in interest earn- 
ings, the rate of 3.08 per cent net 
being earned in 1947, against 3.20 
per cent in 1946. This decline is due 
largely to the conservative policy 
of charging off at time of purchase 
premiums paid for mortgage loans, 








which considerably exceeded th. 
premiums paid in 1946. Had pr. 
miums on mortgage purchases jp 
1947 been equal to those in 1946 th 
net rate earnings would have beg 
net rate of earnings would hay 
been 3.19 per cent. 

The company has been conspicp. 
ously successful in pursuing jy 
policy of investment in homes, mak. 
ing a specialty of mortgage loans 
mainly on dwellings. During th 
year it purchased $83,655,195 of 
mortgage loans, including $25,544. 
830. of loans to Veterans, fully 
partially guaranteed by the Vet. 
erans’ Administration. The company 
now holds $67,267,656 of so-calle 
GI or Veterans’ loans of all type, 
with almost negligible foreclosure 
in its experience thus far. 

For the sixth consecutive year 
the National Life has no bond in its 
statement past due as to principal 
or interest. Its bond holdings on 
December 31 had a market value 
of $89,900,533 which was $1,0943% 
above book value. At the year end 
the company owned cumulative pre. 
ferred stocks in 24 industrial and 
16 public utility companies having 
a book value of $9,675,742 or $50,600 
in excess of book value. Two issue 
continued in default. Government 
bonds, FHA loans, and Veterans 
Administration guarantees comprise 
54.15% ‘of the company’s total assets 
and yet with this vast investment 
in real estate the company owns, 
apart from its home office properties, 
only $123,000 of real estate and all 
of this is under sales contract. 

National Life reserves, which are 
the major liabilities of the company, 
in many instances exceed legal re 
quirements and in no case assume 
an interest rate higher than 3 pe 
cent. Reserves for life insurance 
benefits amount to $212,748,928, for 
accidental deaths and _ disability 
benefits $3,808,834, for policy bene- 
fits left for future income payments 
$31,024,850, and annuity reserves 
$70,938,854. 

By vote of the directors, a new 
divident scale not less generous, 
but more realistic with respect 
changed conditions than that i 
force a year ago, will require div- 
idend credits or payments for the 
year ahead estimated at $5,791,2% 
or $464,239 more than last year an 
this full amount is carried as # 
liability. 

After all liabilities had been pre 
vided for, there remained a genetd 
surplus including a contingency ™ 
serve of $2,000,000 and a reserve @ 
$50,600 for preferred stock markt! 
fluctuations) of $17,251,216, an it 
crease of $829,733 for the year. 
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Mutual Life, New York 


In his first annual report as presi- 
dent of the Mutual Life of New 
York, since he succeeded Lewis W. 
Douglas, who was appointed Am- 
passador to Great Britain early in 
1947. Mr. Patterson reported that, 
after setting up voluntary additions 
of $7,226,000 to insurance and an- 
nuity reserves, the net gain from 
operations, before dividends, in 1947 
was $29,762,600. This included $7,- 
609,100 of non-recurring capital 
gains. The net gain of $29,762,600 
was $11,071,000 less than in 1946. 
The difference, he explained, was 
due largely to smaller capital gains, 
to larger increases in special re- 
serves and to increased operating 
expenses in 1947. 

Surplus was increased during the 
year by $13,373,800 and the bal- 
ance of the year’s gains—$16,388,800 
—was set aside for dividends to 
policyholders. Surplus at the year- 
end totaled $132,742,700, which is 
7.70% of the company’s contract 
reserves an deposit liabilities. In 
addition, the company holds $21,- 
173,100 in special reserves for insur- 
ance, annuities and fluctuation of 
securities, 

Benefits to policyholders and 
beneficiaries during 1947 rose to 
$111,516,900, including $15,800,200 
in dividends to policyholders. New 
business increased by 10% to $324,- 
172,400, with an average policy of 
$4,691; insurance in force totaled 
$4,113,862,300; and assets increased 
to $1,924,722,300, a gain of $78,- 
952,800. 

Mortality among the company’s 
policyholders during 1947 was 54.4% 
of the rate provided for in the 
calculation of premiums, Mr. Pat- 
terson explained. Except for 1946, 
he added, when the mortality was 
53.9%, this was the most favorable 
figure for any year since 1926. 
Pointing out that while there are 
year-to-year fluctuations, Mr. Pat- 
terson said that “the company’s 
mortality experience over the past 
several years has shown a generally 
favorable trend.” 


Kansas City Life 


Calling 1947 a record year for the 
Kansas City Life, W. E. Bixby, 
president, has announced that the 
total insurance in force at the year- 
end stood at $731,502,131, making 
Kansas City Life the world’s largest 
life insurance company writing only 
non-participating ordinary business. 

The company’s net-issued business 
Tose 8 per cent over 1946 figures, to 
a new high of $109,210,299, he said, 
in contrast to a reported 4 per cent 


JUNIO 





NSURANCE industry opposition 

to proposed changes in the exemp- 
tion status of “white-collar” type 
employees under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act was expressed at 
hearings conducted last month by 
the Wage and Hour Division of the 
Department of Labor. 

Employees covered by the exemp- 
tions are generally classified as exe- 
cutive, administrative and profes- 
sional. Generally, executives re- 
ceiving $30 a week or more and 
administrative and _ professional 
workers receiving $200 a month or 
more are exempt; also the three 
classes of employees may be gen- 
erally exempt as long as non- 
exempt duties do not take up more 
than 20% of the specific employee’s 
time. Such employees are exempt 
from the minimum wage and over- 
time provisions of the law. 

It has been proposed that the 
salary criteria be raised to as much 
as $506 a month and the non-exempt 
labor limits be changed to a straight 
8-hour basis rather than 20% of the 
time worked. 

G. W. Brown, appearing for the 
American Mutual Alliance, argued 
against the proposal to increase the 
salary dividing line. There are too 
many small insurance companies 
and small offices of large insur- 
ance companies, he said, that pay 
lower salaries and wages than offices 
in larger cities. 

For example, right now, he said 
(meaning in January) most insur- 
ance offices are operating under a 
peak load, due to the annual state- 
ments and the many tax returns 
they must get out. Consequently, 


many executives and junior execu- 


NEWS 
LETTER 


tives, who are salaried people, are 
working right with non-exempt 
people, he added. 

“They are running calculating 
machines and doing clerical work 
in order to get a job done. At this 
time of the year, they may be 
spending more than 20% of their 
time doing this in order to get the 
work load moving. The proper thing 
to do would be to leave the statute 
as it is,’ according to Mr. Brown. 

R. H. Kastner, representing the 
American Life Convention, went on 
record as opposing the proposed 
change in the 20% requirement. 

ok ok ok 


In a precedent-setting decision the 
National Labor Relations Board on 
January 30 granted union bargain- 
ing right to insurance attorneys, ad- 
justers, and investigators. 

The case involved the New York 
branch of the Lumbermen’s Casualty 
Company of Chicago, doing busi- 
ness in New York as the American 
Lumbermen’s Casualty Company of 
Illinois. 

The employer claimed that the 
attorneys are professional employees 
representing management and that 
“membership in a union would vio- 
late the Canons of Ethics of the 
American Bar Association.” The em- 
ployer also contended that the ad- 
justers represented management. 
In any event, the employer con- 
tended, two separate units, one for 
attorneys and one for adjusters and 
investigators, should be established. 
The Board decision affirmed this 
latter contention. 

In regard to attorneys, the Board 
decision was apparently based pri- 
marily on the finding that “the at- 
torneys are hired in the same man- 
ner as are other employees. .. . 
Like the other employees, they are 
subject to withholding tax, unem- 
ployment insurance, social security 
taxes, and Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance; like the other employees, 
they worked regular hours; like the 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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decrease in ordinary business issued 
by the entire insurance industry 
during 1947. Admitted assets of 
the company, which operates in 39 
states and the District of Columbia, 
stood at $195,896,203, or 14 million 
dollars above 1946, while unassigned 
surplus increased over one half 
million to $6,534,851. 

Continuing his report, Mr. Bixby 
noted that a total of $8,106,000 had 
been paid to living policyowners 
and beneficiaries during 1947, and 
that there was an increase of $12,- 
312,000 in reserves. 

He announced payment of the 
usual dividend of $2 per share to 
stockholders, and pointed out that 
the total dividends paid to stock- 
holders in 1947 were only one third 
as much as the company had paid 
out in Federal State and local taxes. 
This latter figure totaled $478,134. 

Mr. Bixby mentioned the marked 
evidence of a trend toward firmer 
and higher interest rates, and stated 
his hopes that it would lead to 
stabilization of life insurance costs 
at their present level. A decline in 
interest rates during the last several 
years has been responsible for a 
steady increase in insurance rates in 
general, he said. 


Penn Mutual Life 


New high records in insurance in 
force and assets, plus an 11% in- 
crease in new business during 1947, 
are highlights of the one hundredth 
annual report of the Penn Mutual 
Life, according to an announcement 
by John A. Stevenson, president of 
the company. 

At the close of the year, insurance 
in force had reached an all-time 
high of $2,540,947,422. This repre- 
sented an increase of $164,900,071 
and exceeded the gain of the pre- 
vious year by more than $2,000,000. 

New business in the company’s 
Centennial: year totaled $273,626,959, 
an increase of 11% over 1946 and 
the largest amount in the history 
of the company except for the peak 
years of 1929 and 1930. 

Corresponding to the _ record- 
breaking total of insurance in force, 
the company’s assets increased more 
than $55,900,000 during the year. 
This brought the total assets to $1,- 
126,019,097, marking another all- 
time high for the company. 

New investments, practically all 
of which were in business enter- 
prises or mortgages on real estate, 
amounted to $159,000,000. Of this 
amount, $136,000,000 was invested 
in securities and $23,000,000 in mort- 
gages and real estate. Of the mort- 
gage investment, approximately 14% 
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was placed on the homes of veterans 
under the G. I. Bill of Rights. 

Net income for the year totaled 
$13,912,316. Of this amount $11,- 
200,000 was ear-marked for 1948 
dividend payments to policyowners. 
Payments to policyowners and bene- 
ficiaries in 1947 amounted to $61,- 
303,627, bringing the total payments 
to American families in the last 
century to over $1,675,000,000. 

A total of 52,605 new policies 
were paid for in 1947, the largest 
number in the past 10 years. Poli- 
cies in force on December 31, 1947 
totaled more than 700,000. 

Evidence that the increased cost 
of living and the $10,000 units in 
which National Service Life Insur- 
ance was issued have caused many 
people to realize that they need 
larger amounts of life insurance is 
reflected in the fact that the aver- 
age size of new policies paid for 
in 1947 was $5,202, which is 50% 
greater than before the war and the 
largest average-sized policy in com- 
pany history. 

The mortality experience during 
the year was favorable, but deaths 
from automobile accidents were 15% 
higher than the average of the pre- 
war years of 1935 to 1940. 

Employee benefit, retirement and 
salary allotment plans showed an 
increase of 10% over the previous 
year and totaled $32,000,000, which 
represented approximately 12% of 
the total volume of new business. 
Business life insurance of $18,500,000 
also was an all-time high for sales 
in this category. 


Northwestern Mutual 


The Northwestern Mutual Life 
closed the year 1947 with nearly 
$5% billion of insurance in force 
on 1,300,000 policies, backed by 
more than $2 billion of assets. Other 
highlights of 1947 operations in- 
cluded payment of $154 millions in 
benefits, crediting $133 millions to 
policy and other reserves, and add- 
ing $881,000 to reserves for unfor- 
seen contingencies. Return on new 
investments improved, the mortgage 
loan account increased and mortal- 
ity experience was very favorable. 

Sales of insurance totaled $466 
millions which was within 1% of 
the record breaking year of 1946 
and an increase of 46% over 1945. 
The size of the average policy paid 
for during the year increased from 
$5,875 to $6,198. 

Investment results for 1947 were 
satisfactory as measured by the 
improved rate of interest on new in- 
vestments, fewer refundings of old 
investments at lower rates, and the 


trend toward greater diversity 
through additional mortgage loan 
and other real estate investments, 

For the first time since 1940, the 
mortgage loan account showed an 
increase for the year, reaching $192 
millions. Encouraging was the rise 
in residence loan account, including 
GI and FHA loans, as well as the 
usual type of loans on individual 
residences, which increased $40 mil- 
lions. 

Real estate purchased for invest- 
ment purposes, and leased to tenants 
at rentals sufficient to amortize the 
investments and provide a satisfac- 
tory investment return, increased 
about $23 millions during 1947 to a 
total of $27 millions. 


Bond investments were at an all- 
time high of $1,732,000,000, the larg- 
est groups being U. S. Governments 
and public utilities. Substantial in- 
vestments occurred in public utility 
and industrial classifications. In- 
vestments in preferred stocks con- 
tinues at a moderate volume of high 
quality shares and this account now 
has an asset value of $49 millions. 

Total income last year was $321,- 
596,000, the principal items being 
$207,954,000 in gross premiums, and 
$66,369,000 in interest and other 
earnings on investments. Disburse- 
ments of $185,856,000 included 
$123,173,000 paid policyholders and 
beneficiaries, of which $57,604,000 
were paid on 13,235 death claims; 
$6,993,000 on matured endowments, 
and $41,136,000 in dividends. Pay- 
ments totaling $27,000,000 were 
made to beneficiaries from policy 
proceeds left with the company to 
be paid in installments. 

The reserve liability for outstand- 
ing insurance and annuity contracts 
in force and for funds left under 
installment payment plans was in- 
creased to $1,936,000,000. The North- 
western has set aside $3,125,000 for 
taxes payable in 1948, and appor- 
tioned $43,500,000 for dividends. 
Surplus was increased to $145, 
000,000. 


The Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia 

Bradford H. Walker was Tre- 
elected chairman of the board, and 
Robert E. Henley president by 
stockholders of the Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia, Richmond. 

Mr. Henley, as president, in his 
report to stockholders announced 
that last year’s net gain of insut- 
ance in force totaled $84,786,345. 
This, he stated, was nearly 50 per 
cent greater than any annual gain 
previously made by the company, 
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versity excepting that for 1946, which MUA TL 
> loan§ sulted from phenomenal conditions 
ments. § ond did not offer a fair standard of 
10, the comparison. A. D 
ed anf he 1947 operations, he noted, had P A N § | N Gj alsey e 
g $192 expanded outstanding insurance in 
€ TiseB rorce to an all-time high of $1,- 
luding f 939,192,368, while increasing assets Josephson 
as the by $15,388,546.41 to an aggregate of 
vidual F ¢999,123,958.28. J l) ) Gj VV fe N T 
0 mil- Mr. Henley emphasized that per- Cc. L. U. 
haps the most significant develop- 
nvest- ment of 1947, from the view point 
nants § of the company, was an indication, NLESS this little essay has far more motivation than I have any 
e the § toward the close of the year, of an UJ right to believe, I shall be the first General Agent in the United 
isfac- upturn in interest rates. Such a States whose private office will not include a desk. If this deci- 
pe trend was noteworthy, he pointed sion sounds like the product of a distorted mind, let me remind you 
© a8 out, because of the vital importance that we have already witnessed the passing of many bits of agency 
of adequate interest returns in the paraphenalia formerly regarded as indispensable. The roll-top desk, 
n all-§ operation of a life insurance com- the counter and the bull-pen now belong with the covered bridge. 
larg- pany. I should like very much to uphold the affirmative in a debate “Re- 
ments Mr. Henley announced the retire- solved that the work done by a General Agent at his desk should 
il in- § ment of I. T. Townsend, first vice- have been done by someone else.” Those maintaining the negative 
itility § president, and James E. Woodward, would discover such meager supporting material that I doubt that 
_ In-§f vice-president, who have been they would show up at the meeting. 
con- § continuously associated with the For a General Agent’s only contribution is the spoken, not the 
high § company since January, 1904, and written, word. His daily talks with new agents, old agents and pros- 
now § October, 1930, respectively. Mr. pective agents constitute 99% of his job. And these relationships, 
lions. § Townsend is to continue as a direc- like friendship, depend upon a kind of equality, a characteristic 
3321,- § tor of the company. virtually unattainable when one participant is on the throne and the 
being , other, both figuratively and literally, looks up to him. 
, and Standard Life, Indiana Many executives are as reluctant to leave their favored positions 
other The Standard Life of Indiana, in during an interview as a soldier is to leave his fox-hole during a bar- 
urse- § presenting its annual statement for rage. And for practically the same reason. 
uded 1947, announced that the assets of My new office will be somewhere between a living room and a den. 
and § the corporation had risen to approx- It will certainly not be pretentious. It will, I hope, have a warm 
re imately six and a quarter millions. acon a aa “yok few big easy chairs and cigarette 
ims; § The insurance in force rose to ap- oxeés, not only accessibie, but full. 
ents, proximately $48,300,000. The pe I realize, of course, that once in a while, it will, unfortunately, be 
Pay- paid for business was in excess of necessary for me to sign something. For this purpose I shall haye a 
were B $9 800,000. table, the size and shape of which shall be somewhere between a gin- 
olicy rummy table and a poker table. The addition of a lamp will obscure 
y to eae Rng = PP cee gto its purpose so that to the uninitiated, it will appear to be what the 
that, while the gain in surplus and furniture ads call an “occasional piece. 
and- insurance in force was outstanding, The elimination of my desk, will I am confident, not only render me 
-acts the gain in assets was the greatest more proficient in the more important aspects of my job, but will, 
nder experienced in the history of the as well, completely discourage a large number of totally unproductive 
aa company, being something over 50% pitenne many of which have a peculiar kinship with my top middle 
- ; awer. 
for ag Rl gcd er gel os This drawer contains its own indictment. It is proof positive that 
por- largest volume in the history of the the entire piece of furniture belongs elsewhere. It has long since be- 
nds. company, being exceeded only by come the final resting place of those extreme oddities that defy classi- 
45,- the 1946 record. fication, the depository for which should originally have been the 
Mr. Wade said that the company wastepaper basket, a gadget of great utility which, unfortunately, has 
had pone d approximately 4% gross not yet attained the respect to which it is unquestionably entitled. 
ry on its assets during 1947 He pre- This middle desk drawer cannot possibly be arranged in orderly 
dicted that the Standar a i. fe fashion for no two of its contents are the same size and shape. The 
company with all other life ponte oa contents range in size from a rain-check issued by the New York 
re- ance organizations, would experi- Giants in 1938 to a fire insurance policy on a house I haven’t seen in 
and ieee a good year ra 1948 seven years. They include worthless receipts, old keys, broken fountain 
by y ‘ pens, ci poorer range bape a ae re lottery a 
: odd match-box covers, faded newspaper icles and numerous other 
kK. Bankers Life Company things, the origin and purpose of which rank with the great mysteries 
hi More than $24 million was @aid of life. 
a to policyowners and beneficiaries of While I know that the elmination of my desk is a proper move. 
a the Bankers Life Company of Des Ill bid it farewell with a heavy heart. For after all, it is a reminder 
45 Moines during 1947, according to of pleasant and interesting disorder as well as careless inefficiency, 
vet figures from the annual statement qualities which really should be cherished in this far too-highly 
sin of the company. This amount was organized world of ours. 
made up of more than $10% million 
J Paid in death benefits; nearly $7% A 
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ptloug City Streets 
BY W. EUGENE ROESCH 


Field Editor, The Spectator 


JACKSONVILLE: Talking with 
W. J. Hamrick, agency vice-presi- 
dent of the Gulf Life Insurance 
Company, which has its home office 
in this growing Florida city, and 
finding him up to his ears in prep- 
arations for a traveling sales con- 
gress which will be staged early this 
year in three Florida municipalities. 
He is chairman of the committee in 
charge and plans are to make the 
sales congress an outstanding South- 
ern event. Noted speakers are be- 
ing brought in from other States, 
in addition to local men who are 
famed for their ability to describe 
“When and what to do” in the sale 
of life insurance. It will be the 
first time Florida has launched such 
an affair and its success is largely 
dependent on the energy and know- 
how of Mr. Hamrick. 


TAMPA: John M. Hammer, 
prominent agent here for the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, tells me that 
the prospects for development of 
life insurance in the Tampa and St. 
Petersburg area during 1948 are ex- 
cellent. He, himself, is one of his 
company’s top producers all over 
the country and is a member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. Mr. Hammer feels that the 
business written during 1948 will 
probably have a persistency record 
better than that which was written 
in the years 1943-46. People are 
not spending money as freely as 
they did in wartime, but they are 
using more care and judgment in 
the spending. Programs undertaken 
now are on a long-range basis and 
will be adhered to more consistently 
than formerly. Northwestern 
Florida, says Mr. Hammer, is again 
on the march. 


CHATTANOOGA: The Interstate 
Life & Accident Insurance Company 
in this Tennessee city is preparing 
plans for a new and more aggressive 
drive for business in 1948. I have 
always felt that this company has 
not, in the past, developed as 
rapidly as the possibilities seemed 
to warrant. It appeared to me that 
a kind of stasis had set in. There- 
fore, I was personally pleased to 
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learn that the immediate future 
will see a revivification. I talked 
with both Vice-President G. K. 
Henshall in the home office and 
with Walter Wooten, Jr. The latter 
has taken up sales promotion duties 
with the company, after a stretch 
of service with Uncle Sam, and a 
number of ideas have been initiated 
which should witness a better urg- 
ency toward growth in the coming 
year. 


NASHVILLE: Talking with Exe- 
cutive Vice-President M. V. Walker, 
of the Life & Casualty Insurance 
Company of Tennessee, who is one 
of the most important motivating 
forces in his organization. This 
company, like many others through- 
out the South these days, is stress- 
ing the sale of ordinary policies as 
never before. In the Life & Cas- 
ualty, Guilford Dudley, Jr., is vice- 
president in charge of ordinary field 
work, and he tells me that this 
phase of the company’s operations 
is showing tremendous expansion. 
Incidentally, President A. M. Bur- 
ton (who does not eat lunch) has 
long made it a custom to use the 
noon-hour for personal visiting with 
employees of all classes. It’s a nice 
“homey” touch that pays big divi- 
dends in loyalty. 


NEWNAN: Alleged to be the 
second wealthiest place, per-capita, 
in the country, this small but very 
attractive Georgia city is always 
an interesting place to visit. Not 
long ago I talked there with officials 
of the Dixie Insurance Company 
which was formed by local people 
well over a year ago and of which 
Ellis Arnall, former governor of 
Georgia, is president. W. C. Lang- 
ley, experienced life insurance exe- 
cutive, is general manager of the 
new company and tells me that 
progress has been satisfactory to 
date. It is not the company’s in- 
tention to press for volume in its 
early years. Rather is the emphasis 
on good agents and quality busi- 
ness. The directors, fortunately, 
have plenty of money and are well 
aware that they are engaged in 
what is essentially a long-range 
enterprise. 


million paid to living policy owners 
in the form of matured endowments, 
disability and annuity payments, 
etc., and almost $6% million paig 
from proceeds of death benefits 
dividends, etc., previously left with 
the company. Added to funds for 
future payment to policyowners wag 
$31 million. This brings reseryes 
for outstanding policies and other 
liabilities under insurance contracts 
to over $3834 million. 

In commenting on the statement, 
E. M. McConney, president, pointed 
out that nearly $60 million of the 
company’s $68 million income for 
1947 was paid or earmarked for 
payment to policyowners. He added 
that the company’s present financial 
position is at new high levels with 
total admitted assets on December 
31, 1947, above $425 million, an in- 
crease of more than $31 million for 
the year. 

(Life insurance in force on 
December 31, 1947, totaled $1,281,- 
922,546 made up of $1,097,450,474 of 
ordinary and $184,472,072 of group. 
The total of insurance in force in- 
creased by $134,151,193 during the 
year. Of this gain $81,382,748 was in 
ordinary insurance and $52,768,445 
in group. 

Large increases during 1947 in 
new business, insurance in force, 
assets, and surplus to _ protect 
policyholders are announced by 
McAndless, president of The Lin- 
coln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

The company’s new paid business 
for 1947 amounted to $630,857,776 
and the insurance in force increased 
by $434,673,443 to a total of $2,797,- 
016,739. 

Surplus to protect policyholders 
and admitted assets both showed the 
largest increases ever achieved by 
the company in a single year. Sur- 
plus to protect policyholders in- 
creased $3,478,492 during 1947 and 
at the year end stood at $28,200,102. 

Admitted assets increased during 
the year by $35,478,322 to a total 
of $339,927,964. 

The company’s income for the 
year totaled $78,275,924. 

Real estate mortgages owned by 
the company were increased during 
the year by more than $22,522,218 
to a total of $131,565,251 at the year 
end. Of this, $54,783,815 are Federal 
Housing Authority Loans and $33,- 
496,082 are GI mortgage loans. 

Simce organization, the company 
has paid more than $304,000,000 to 
policyholders and beneficiaries. The 
company operates in 42 states, Dist- 
trict of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, Philippine Islands and Pan- 
ama Canal Zone, and maintains ap- 
proximately 105 branch offices. 
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ENTAL housing for more than 
t 100,000 persons in 23 projects 

and representing an investment 
of more than a quarter of a billion 
dollars is now either under con- 
struction or in the planning stage 
by the life insurance companies 
of the country, the Institute of Life 
Insurance reports. 

Rental housing projects already 
completed by the life companies 
and now occupied provide housing 
for nearly 100,000 persons in 24 
projects. They represent an invest- 
ment of $138,000,000. The largest 
number of these projects is in New 
Jersey, with New York, California 
and Ohio next in line. 

Eight of the projects not yet oc- 
cupied are now under construction 
and represent housing for an esti- 
mated 70,000 persons. This will 
involve a planned investment of 
$172,000,000 by the life companies. 

In the past year, several life in- 
surance companies have undertaken 
this type of investment for the first 
time and projects have been started 
or planned for several states not 
previously listed. 


Hallet NALU Attorney 


James Brewster Hallett of New 
York has been appointed attorney 
for the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, it is announced by 
James E. Rutherford, executive 
vice-president of the organization. 
He succeeds Edward J. Schmuck, 
who recently accepted an appoint- 
ment as general counsel of the 
Acacia Mutual Life of Washington, 
m ©. 

Mr. Hallett comes to the National 
Association with a broad and color- 
ful background of experience and 
legal practice. Born in Denver, 


where he received his early educa- 
tion, he prepared for Havard Col- 
lege at Milton Academy in Massa- 
In 1937, he graduated 


chusetts. 
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cum laude from Harvard and re- 
ceived his legal education at Yale 
Law School, from which he gradu- 
ated in the upper third of his class 
in 1940. Upon graduation, he joined 
the well known New York law firm 
of Alexander & Green which has 
represented the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society in various capaci- 
ties since its organization in 1859. 
Entering the Army as a private in 
March, 1942, he was graduated from 
Infantry Officers Candidate School 
in December of that year and sub- 
sequently served as counter-intelli- 
gence officer, both in the United 
States and in Europe. During the 
last two years of his service in 
Europe, he was Commanding Of- 
ficer of the Counter Intelligence 
Corps at Third Army Headquarters, 
serving under General Patton. For 
his services in counter-espionage 
and counter-sabotage work he was 
decorated with the Bronze Star 
Medal and the Croix de Guerre. 


JAMES 
BREWSTER 
HALLETT 


Upon terminating his war service 
he rejoined the firm of Alexander 
& Green, where he gained wide ex- 
perience in wills, trusts and in cor- 
porate and tax law. He is a mem- 
ber of the Bar of the State of New 
York and has been admitted to 
practice before the United States 
District Court, Eastern District, New 
York. He is also on the panel of 
the American Arbitration Associa- 
tion. 

Buyers of Large Policies 

Who are the buyers of large in- 
surance policies today? Answers 
to this question are suggested in 
the results of a survey conducted 
by the Lincoln National Life, Fort 
Wayne, of its buyers of life insur- 
ance policies of $10,000 or more. 

The survey, which covered large 
policy buyers of 1947, showed the 
big buyer groups, listed according 
to number of policies bought, to be: 


Individual proprietors, _ skilled 
workers, executives, managers, pro- 
fessional men, salesmen, clerks, 


farmers, students, housewives, un- 
classified, unskilled workers and 
laborers, and teachers. 

Listed according to total amounts 

purchased, the big buyer groups 
were: 
Individual proprietors, managers, 
skilled workers, executives, pro- 
fessional men, salesmen, farmers, 
clerks, students, housewives, un- 
classified, unskilled workers and 
laborers, and teachers. 


Surgical Insurance Program 
The Health Insurance Committee 
of the Rhode Island Medical Society 
has approved the policies, of five 
major insurance companies, that 
are to be sold under the Society’s 
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surgical insurance program, and ex- 
pects to view the contracts of two 
other large companies within the 
next week, Mr. Rocco Abbate has 
announced. The policies approved 
will be placed on sale in the im- 
mediate future, with the seal of 
acceptance of the Society upon 
them, thus providing for the sub- 
scriber Within the eligible income 
group complete coverage for the 
surgical operations he requires. 

The Society also announced to- 
day that it had enrolled 543 of its 
members to serve as participating 
physicians. In this group are 90 
per cent of all the physicians in 
the State who have been qualified 
by the American College of Sur- 
geons for surgery, or who have at- 
tained the rank of visiting surgeon 
on the staff of one of the hospitals 
in the State. The total enrollment 
of participating physicians by dis- 
tricts was announced as fellows: 
Providence Medical Association, 360; 
Pawtucked Medical Association, 58; 
Woonsocket Medical Society, 39; 
Newport County Medical Society, 
25; Kent County Medical Society, 
20; Bristol County Medical Associa- 
tion, 11; and Washington County 
Medical Society, 30. . 

Contracts approved by the com- 
mittee are those of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, New York, 
the Connecticut General Life, Hart- 
ford, the Washington National, 
Evanston, Ill., the Travelers, Hart- 
ford, and the John Hancock Mutual, 
Boston. Within the next week the 
policies from the Aetna Life, Hart- 
ford and the Liberty Mutual, Bos- 
ton are expected for review. 

The response to the proposal of 


the local state medical society has 
been excellent, according to Dr. 
Abbate, who stated that the com- 
mittee recognized that at this time 
of year most of the insurance com- 
panies are engaged in completing 
annual reports, and the work of 
issuing a new policy offers a seri us 
administration problem. He stated 
that the Metropolitan Life, New 
York, for example, has notified the 
committee that, due to present pres- 
sure of other work incident to the 
necessity of preparing an entirely 
new series of life insurance policies 
for use after the first of this month, 
it has been impossible for them to 
prepare the special policy for the 
Rhode Island plan. However, the 
company has given assurance that 
it will start work on such forms as 
soon as possible. 


Marriages Show Slight Decrease 


There were about 2,000,000 mar- 
riages in the United States in 1947, 
a total second only to the all-time 
peak of about 2,285,000 marriages 
in 1946, according to the statisti- 
cians of the Metropolitan Life, New 
York. 

“The high postwar marriage rates 
reflect not only the return of mil- 
lions of young men to civilian life, 
but also the prevailing high level of 
employment and general prosperi- 
ty,” the statisticians note. 

The relative decrease in mar- 
riages between 1946 and 1947 was 
countrywide. The setback was 
smallest in the northeastern area of 
the country and largest in the West 
and the South. For the five leading 
cities with respect to population— 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
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Hopkins Succeeds Brigham As 


National Life President 





ELBERT S. BRIGHAM 


Ernest M. Hopkins, president 
of Dartmouth College from 1916 
to 1945, was elected president of 
the National Life of Vermont to 
succeed Elbert S. Brigham, who 
announced his intention to retire 
at this time, after being presi- 
dent of the company since 1937. 


Mr. Brigham was elected to 
continue as a member of the 
finance committee in recogni- 
tion of the special ability he has 
shown over the years as a mem- 
ber and one-time chairman of 
that committee. 


L. Douglas Meredith continues 
as executive vice-president and 
chairman of the finance commit- 
tee. 7 


Dr. Hopkins has been a direc- 
tor of National Life since 1933. 
He is nationally known not only 
for his long and highly success- 
ful leadership of Dartmouth, but 
for his six years of creative work 
in personnel and organization ac- 
tivities for some of the largest 
businesses in the country, 1910- 
1916; for his work with the gov- 
enment at Washington in both 
world wars with a score of na- 
tionally known organizations. He 
is a. director of many companies. 
He is in part a Vermonter, with 
roots appropriate to the leader- 
ship of a Vermont company, as 
his father was for a time a Bap- 
tist minister in Perkinsville, Vt. 
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Detroit and Los Angeles—the rela- 
tive declines were smaller than for 
the remaining cities of 100,000 and 
over. 

“It is expected that the down- 
ward trend in marriages will con- 
tinue into 1948, one reason being 
that the unusually high marriage 
rates of the past two years have al- 
ready appreciably reduced _ the 
ranks of eligible men and women,” 
the statisticians conclude. 


National Service Life 


About 6,000,000 National Service 
Life Insurance policies, amounting 
to $35.7 billion of protection, were 
in force according to a recent sur- 
vey of the Veterans Administration. 

Nearly 80 percent of the policies 
—or 4,787,300—were term insur- 
ance. The remaining 1,211,200 poli- 
cies had been converted to VA’s 


half-dozen available permanent 
plans. 

Twenty-payment life was the 
most popular of the permanent 
forms of NSLI, accounting for 
713,100 policies. The remaining per- 
manent plans were represented as 


follows: 


30-payment life ....... 225,000 
CGE TD oo éccccvcds 182,800 
20-year endowment .... 55,300 
Endowment at 60 ...... 25,000 
Endowment at 65 ...... 10,300 


Survey of “Killers” 


Heart ailments and cancer were 
the No. 1 and 2 killers in the line- 
up of fatal diseases last year. To- 
gether they accounted for nearly 
72% of the deaths among American 
men and women. 

This was the experience of the 
Mutual Life, New York, according 








OLIVER M. WHIPPLE 


Oliver M. Whipple, vice-president 
and manager of investments for the 
Mutual Life of New York, has been 
appointed to the newly-created posi- 
tion of financial vice-president in a 
series of executive promotions in 
the securities investment depart- 
ment announced by Alexander E. 
Patterson, president. 

Stuart F. Silloway, second vice- 
president and assistant manager of 
securities investment, has been pro- 
moted to the post of vice-president 
and manager of securities invest- 
ment, and Philip A. Russell, indus- 
trial specialist, has been advanced 
to assistant manager of securities 
investment. 

Charles F. B. Richardson, research 
associate in the research division, 
has been named an assistant actuary. 
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LEIGH CRUESS 


Leigh Cruess, vice-president and 
manager of selection of the Mutual 
Life of New York, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and _ chief 
actuary of the company, it is an- 
nounced by Alexander E. Patterson. 
president. He will continue to super- 
vise the selection department. 

Mr. Cruess, Canadian-born and a 
veteran of three years service with 
the Canadian Army in World War 
I, has been in the life insurance 
field for nearly three decades, dur- 
ing which he has built an enviable 
reputation in the business. 

Edward H. Wells, formerly as- 
sistant actuary, has been advanced 
to actuary and Andrew C. Webster, 
assistant manager of selection, has 
been named manager of selection 
for the company. 





to a study made of the causes of 
death among its 1,000,000 Policy. 
holders in 1947. 

Diseases of the heart and circula-. 
tory system caused more than 57% 
of the deaths in all age groups com. 
bined, but hit hardest among peo. 
ple over 60 years of age where th 
accounted for nearly 62% of deaths 
Cancer, on the other hand, was 
most severely felt in the ages 4 
to 59 group, where it caused about 
16% of deaths. Mortality from can. 
cer in all age groups combined was 
14.6% of the total deaths from al] 
causes. 

Accidents ranked third among 
the killers. The heaviest toll was 
among those under 40 years of age, 
where accidents were the principal 
cause of death and accounted for 
nearly 36% of all deaths in this age 
group. Suicide and tuberculosis also 
hit youth harder than they did the 
older age groups. Suicide accounted 
for more than 6% and tuberculosis 
4% of deaths in the under-age-4) 
group. 

Following is a table showing the 
Mutual Life’s 1947 experience: 


Causes of All Under 40 to 60 & 
Death Ages 40 59 Over 


Diseases of Heart 

and Circulatory 

System 57.3% 14.6% 53.8% 61.9% 
Cancer 146 114 158 144 
Accidents 5.0 35.7 63 21 
Disease of the 

Kidneys 3.6 
Influenza & 
Pneumonia 3.6 3.1 2.8 4.0 


2.9 2.7 41 


Suicide 1.6 6.2 3.0 7 
Tubercu- 

losis 1.0 3.7 1.5 6 
All other 


causes 13.3 22.4 141 122 


Ordinary Sales Forecast 


A further modest decline in sales 
of new ordinary life insurance dur- 
ing 1948 compared to last year is 
foreseen in an economic analysis 
made by Northwestern National 
Life, Minneapolis. The estimate in- 


dicates r- able ordinary sales of 
all comp . 1948 of about $14- 
100,000,00t 6 per cent less than 


in 1947, assiuning that past rela- 
tionships between life insurance 
sales and discretionary spending 
continue. 

The study, under the direction of 
Stahrl Edmunds, Northwestern Na- 
tional Life’s economic analyst, cat- 
ries on in the vein of similar studies 
made in 1946 and 1947. The 1947 
forecast predicted that all compan- 
ies would sell $14,400,000,000 of 
new ordinary during the year, and 
the year end figures revealing that 
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THE WEATHER’S COLD 
BUT WE’RE HOT 


This winter's weather news has been telling 
of blizzards and snows and extreme cold in 
Even here in the Southland, 
it has been a little rough. 


all sections. 


But we're still hot here at the National 
Life, after closing out a fine record for 
1947, and starting another for 1948. 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT IN Cola 


NATIONAL 


: LIFE AND 
A CRAIG, Chairman of the Board ACCIDENT Cc. R. CLEMENTS, President 









































John Quality Agent 


When you call him John Q. Agent let us hope you 
mean that the “Q” stands for Quality and that quality 
stands for the National Quality Award. There’s a new 
one coming up. 
















The last day for receiving applications at the Home 
Office toward the winning of the 1948 National Quality 
Award and the approval and reshipment or filing at 
headquarters is February 28. 


The National Quality Award is well worth receiving. 
The Award is good for your prestige but it is also good 
for you because you have to earn the Award to get it. 







What you can do about it now is this: 











1. Secure the application blank. 


2. Start working up the statistics which determine 
your qualifications and put them through your 
General Agent. 





3. Remember the deadline, February 28. 


The PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON, President 




















Independence Square, Philadelphia 

















Aut STANDARD 
POLICIES INCLUDE 
WAIVER OF 
PREMIUM BENEFIT 


The Waiver of Premium Benefit is now 
automatically, and without specific extra 
charge, included in all Manhattan Life 
standard issues, including Juvenile and 
Joint Life policies (covering disability 
on either life insured) and is effective 


disability 





for total and permanent 


commencing between ages 5 and 60. 











The Manhattan Life’s Waiver of Premium 
Benefit in standard policies applies to 


both men and women applicants. 


















THE MAN TTAN LIFE 
INSURANG#R COMPANY 
of AGW YORK, 


120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N,V; 
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actual sales were $14,776,000,000 
show the estimate to have been off 
by 2.5 per cent. 

Still in the experimental stage, 
the estimate is made by relating a 
forecast of the amount of optional 
or non-subsistence spending power 
in the hands of families to volume 
of ordinary life insurance sales. 
Continued price rises have Taised 





PROMOTED BY PRUDENTIAL 





DR. PAUL V. REINARTZ 


Dr. Paul V. Reinartz, who joined 
the Prudential Insurance Company 
of America as a medical supervisor 
in 1928 and was promoted to the 
office of assistant medical director in 
1940, recently was advanced to the 
post of associate medical director. 
Dr. Reinartz, not at all incidentally, 
is the author of the revised fifth edi- 
tion of “The Adjuster’s Manual” to 
be published by The Spectator next 
month. For full details about this 
valuable publication, see next 
month’s issue of this magazine. 


; 


the average family budget level to 
an estimated $3,160 for 1948, with 
50.8 per cent of all families expect- 
ed to remain above that subsistence 
standard. This compares with a 
subsistence budget level of about 
$2,800 for 1947, during which 51.8 
per cent of all families were over 
that level. Thus the anticipated in- 
crease in amount of optional spend- 
ing power, with certain adjust- 
ments, points to a further moderate 
decline in life insurance sales for 
1948. 

Although during both 1946 and 
1947 the ordinary sales of NwNL 
conformed closely to the national 
pattern, the conclusions of the study 
all represent averages. Widely 
varying circumstances within the 
individual companies themselves 
will, of course, result in deviations 
by many of them from this antici- 
pated sales pattern, the study em- 
phasizes. 


Production 


Life insurance purchases in the 
United States in December showed 
an increase of 12% over purchases 
in the corresponding month of 1946 
and were 52% over the aggregate 
reported for December, 1945, it was 
reported yesterday by the Life In- 
surance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation, Hartford. Total purchases 
in December were $2,200,915,000 
compared with $1,962,873,000 in De- 
cember, 1946 and $1,449,014,000 in 
December, 1945. 

Purchases. of ordinary life insur- 
ance in December were $1,478,120,- 
000, up 24% over December a year 
ago and 57% over the total in De- 
cember, 1945. 

Industrial life insurance  pur- 
chased in December amounted to 
$287,203,000, a decrease of 1% from 
the corresponding month of the 
previous year, though 9% over De- 
cember, 1945. 





December Purchases 


Increase 

















1945 1946 1947 1947 over 1946 
(000 Omitted) 
Pe -wacwens $ 941,103 $1,196,725 $1,478,120 24% 
Industrial ....... 263,151 290,439 287,203 — 1% 
oe 244,760 475,709 435,592 — 8% 
De ‘spas eee $1,449,014 $1,962,873 $2,200,915 12% 
Twelve Months’ Purchases Increase 
1945 1946 1947 1947 over 1946 
(000 Omitted) 
Ordimary ........ $ 9,760,015 $15,092,307 $14,776,167 — 2% 
Industrial ....... 3,084,774 3,970,357 4,098,965 3% 
T° Sins oesae 1,294,940 2,280,196 2,797,643 23% 
. ere $14,139,729 $21,342,860 $21,672,775 2% 
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Postal Life Enters 
Agency Field 

Postal Life of New York has 
begun accepting business from li- 
censed agents and brokers in New 
York and is paying the standard 
seale of commissions. The com- 
pany is issuing a full line of 
standard and _ sub-standard 
policies, which is available to 
agents and brokers. 

According to President George 
Kolodny, the company plans 
gradually to expand its agency 
operations. It will open one of 
its first agency offices in the home 
office building at 511 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. It has 
adopted the CSO table of mor- 
tality and a 24% interest rate. 
Postal Life has insurance in force 
of more than $40,000,000 and 
total assets of more than $14- 
000,000. 


HONIUUTUUTOTUUVOTUUUEUG TUE ATUL 


Group life insurance purchases 
were $435,592,000 in December, a 
decrease of 8% from December a 
year ago but 78% over the figure 
for December, 1945. These pur- 
chases represent new groups set up 
and do not include additions of in- 
sured personnel under group insur- 
ance contracts already in force. 

For the year 1947 total life in- 
surance purchases were $21,672,- 
775,000, an increase of 2% over the 
12 months of 1946 and 53% over 
1945. Purchases of ordinary life in- 
surance accounted for $14,776,167,- 
000 of the year’s aggregate, a de- 
crease of 2% from the previous year 
though 51% over the 1945 total. 
Industrial life insurance purchases 
represented $4,098,965,000 of the 
past year’s total, an increase of 3% 
as compared with the previous 
year, while group life insurance 
purchases amounted to $2,797,643,- 
000, an increase of 23% as compared 
with 1946. 

Monthly purchases of life insur- 
ance for December and the entire 
year in each of the last three years 
were reported by the association as 
tabulated at the left. 


State and City Leaders 


Maryland showed the _ greatest 
rate of increase in ordinary life in- 
surance sales in December, with 
District of Columbia second and 
Louisiana ,and Wyoming third. 
Countrywide, ordinary business in- 
creased 24% in December compared 
with December, 1946, while Mary- 
land sales gained 69%, District of 
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Columbia 49% and both Louisiana 
and Wyoming 48%. 

For the entire year 1947, with na- 
tional ordinary sales down 2% from 
a year ago, Nevada led with an in- 
crease of 19%, with South Dakota 
in second place, up 18% over the 
corresponding period of last year. 

Among the large cities, Boston 
showed the greatest rate of increase 
for December, with a gain of 49%. 
Chicago was second with a gain of 
30%. Boston and Detroit led for the 
year, both with a decrease of 1%. 
The figures for the leading cities 
were reported by the Association as 
follows: 

December 12 Months 
Increase Increase 


1947 1947 

over 1946 over 1946 
Boston 49% —1% 
Chicago 30% —3% 
Cleveland ‘27% —3% 
Detroit 14% —1% 
Los Angeles 14% —2% 
New York City 14% —11% 
Philadelphia 26% —T% 
St. Louis 25% —3% 
MMUMIIUUUUUNLUNVUVNUTUNEUOUURNUUUCVCLELUQUNVOLYUGUCULUOVCUULtUCUOUULAUAEUUUUUUUAULI 
UMQUNUUUINLTUANUUULUOTOUDOLUUEUUESUOUOOGUUUUUUGUGUAULEUVOSELULOAUUSE AUC 


HE centralization of life insur- 

ance headquarters in Jackson- 

ville, Florida, is now more than 
ever obvious. Actually, of course, 
the entire life insurance business 
of the State was originally moti- 
vated from Jacksonville, and that 
city remains the site of nearly all 
the home offices in the area. It is 
true that the Miami section is wit- 
nessing a growth of general agencies 
and also of branch offices planted 
by out-of-State companies. The 
population of Miami is moving to- 
ward permanency. The seasonal 
“float” still occurs, naturally, but 
the size of the permanent popula- 
tion now justifies the assumption 
that it will provide a life insur- 
ance market of giant proportions in 
the near future. 

However, as we said, Jackson- 
ville continues as the place for the 
congregation of home offices. In the 
past few years, the trend has been 
abetted by the formation of a num- 
ber of smaller industrial life insur- 
ance companies with headquarters 
in Jacksonville. Of course, the two 
outstanding companies in the State 
are still the Gulf Life and the 
Peninsular Life. Those two are not 
only models for the area, but have 
achieved such success that their 
progress and operations are watched 
by life insurance executives every- 
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That chap? He’s been one of 
my best neighbors ever since 
he built that home after his first 
boy was born. His business? 
Why, he’s a Pacific Mutual 
Man! 


YES, PACIFIC MUTUAL MEN are known in their communities as home 
owners and good neighbors. You'll find them in action in civic projects, 
in welfare efforts, in youth activities, in religious work, in cultural affairs 
—all-around community builders. Good life insurance men, too, are these 
Field Men of Pacific Mutual—selected for character and aptitude; trained 
by men who know how to train; fully equipped to meet every need of 
their fellow men and women for personal financial security. The kind of 
men you like to know; like to work with; Good Americans, are Pacific 
Mutual Men. 


“There’s A Pacific Mutual Plan To Meet Every Need” 


LIFE INSURANCE 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH D 
ANNUITIES skz 
COMPLETE GROUP 
SERVICE CL i} 


and, VERY important... 


THE NEW & UNUSUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAVINGS PLAN 
A Complete Package of HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Economic Security General Agencies in Principal Centers in 40 States 
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where. Next comes the Professional 
Insurance Corporation of which C. 
Ervin Waller is president. This 
company recently completed re- 
modeling of the new home office 


building it acquired along the river a 


front and has expanded its opera- 
tions not only in the health and 
accident field where it has been 
prominent, but in life insurance. 
As far as industrial life insur- 
ance around Jacksonville is con- 
cerned, both white and colored risks, 
there are four companies speciali- 
izing in that business. They are 
the Suawanee Life Insurance Com- 





pany; the American Life & Accident 
of Florida; the Guaranty Life Insur- 
ance Company of Florida; and the 
Roosevelt Life & Health Insurance 
Company. The Suawanee Life is, 
right now, operating over a wider 
territory in the State than the 
others. President Moss and Secre- 
tary J. R. Anthony, Jr., spark the 
home-office program in consulation 
with Vice-President William Revels. 
The last-named, however, makes his 
headquarters in Miami while the 
other two remain in Jacksonville. 
The company has some 40 agents 
and writes a top policy of $500. 
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Yes, take any number of years 
from 10 to 50 in which your 


Q client’s family will need 
s monthly income. 
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We will now write a Family Income policy for that 
exact period. Occidental’s new Family Income pays 
monthly benefits to the selected age of the beneficiary. 


No longer need 15-year Family Income be written 
for a 12-year need, or 20-year income for a 27-year 
need. Occidental now writes Family Income for 12, 
or 27, or 47 years if needed. 


This sensible Family Income is written as a rider on 
Endowment, Life, or Term policies, for $10, $15 or $20 
per month income for each $1,000 in the policy. 


Here, at last, is a Family Income plan that makes pro- 
gramming easy-easy on the underwriter and easy on 
the buyer. We call it Family Income perfected! 
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ccidental Life oe 


INSURANCE COMPANY of CALIFORNIA 


V. H. JENKINS, Senior Vice President 


“WE PAY LIFETIME RENEWALS-—THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO” 
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The American Life & Accident of 
Florida (do not confuse with any 
other American Life or American 
Life & Accident) is headed by C. B 
Sydes as general manager for active 
operations. It writes industria] life 
and also health and accident, with 
a top life policy of $250. 

The Roosevelt Life & Health also 
writes a top industrial policy of 
$250 and its principal officers are 
President L. N. Knox and Vice- 
President D. D. Ponsell. Relatively 
a newcomer in the business, the 
company is making good gains in its 
somewhat restricted sphere of 
operations. 

The Guaranty Life Insurance 
Company of Florida (do not confuse 
with any other Guaranty Life) has 
its home office at 137 East Forsyth 
Street, Jacksonville, and writes a 
top industrial policy of $500. Presi- 
dent of the company is L. Knabb 
and the agency director is B. N. 
Pooley. 

From this brief resume, it is evi- 
dent that Jacksonville “rules the 
roost” so far as life insurance home 
offices in Florida are concerned, If 
future growth of the new companies 
is favorable, the city will become 
for life insurance in Florida what 
Atlanta is for life insurance in 
Georgia. 


INNIS 


CANADA 


HUMILIATE 


T the recent annual meeting 

in Toronto, the Life Under- 
writers Association of Canada tossed 
a couple of bricks at the companies 
which may or may not have been 
justified. At any rate, it was ap- 
parent that the general opinion of 
the agents is that the lucrative 
earnings they have been enjoying, 
since the war began, are due to be 
sliced quite a bit in the near future, 
and maybe, it seemed to this writer 
they are trying to find a way to 
keep their earnings up as high as 
they possibly can. 

Gordon Nairn, executive vice- 
president of the agents’ body, issued 
a ‘warning to some of the companies 
(which he did not name) that un- 
less they took more care in the 
selection of their agents, the chances 
were that government authorities 
would step into the picture and do 
something about bringing a form of 
qualification plan into being. He 
inferred that later this year the 
underwriters may make a formal 
request to all companies to do a 
proper job of inducting new agents 
into the business. 
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The retiring president of the asso- 
ciation, Fernand deHaerne, Mon- 
treal, touched off on a similar theme, 
but at the same time he predicted 
that there would soon be a tighten- 
ing in the life insurance market 
that would see a decline in new 
pusiness. With this in mind, he 
warned that the companies will 
make a strong effort to keep up 
their volume of business, 


Quality Preferable to Quantity 


He pointed out, further, that there 
is a danger that some companies 
have not yet acknowledged the 
lesson taught by the war—namely, 
that fewer, but better men could 
succeed in bringing in substantial 
amounts of business. 

“Those companies,” he _ said, 
“which still believe in volume and 
look for number of men rather 
than quality of man-power, will be 
tempted to throw the doors wide 
open to any man who wishes to try 
his hand at the business.” 

It is easy to see the attitude of 
the better-selling agents. During 
the war their income soared tre- 
mendously. This was admitted at 
the meeting. Never before in their 
lives had they made so much from 
so few calls. As Mr. Nairn pointed 
out, earnings of life insurance 
agents “have far surpassed” any 
increase in the cost of living during 
the past ten-year period—even dur- 
ing the past five years when, due 
to the relinquishing of price con- 
trols in Canada, costs rose tre- 
mendously. 


Not So Much Gravy 


With all signs indicating that 
there may not be so much gravy 
from now on, that the high cost of 
living is going to cut down the 
demand for life insurance, agents 
are beginning to realize that there 
are far too many of them around 
for the business that will be avail- 
able. It is felt that the time has 
arrived to have removed from com- 
petition those who may be unquali- 
fied to present life insurance prop- 
erly, and who can thus do ir- 
reparable harm to the institution of 
life insurance. The impression we 
received at the meeting was that 
these unqualified persons were tole- 
rated during the life insurance boom 
because everybody was too busy 
raking in commissions to give them 
much thought. 

Now that the agents have tossed 
the matter right into the laps of 
the companies, it will be interesting 
to see what the next step will be. 
There are some companies which 
are doing a great job in the hiring 


of new agents; they couldn’t do 
better. We must side with the 
agents in their “beef” that there 
are, however, other companies 
which are not so particular, and 
which are sending agents out who 
have no earthly right to advise 
people how to invest their money 
or how to plan their estates. These 
agents are concerned only with the 
first-year commissions because they 
know, in their own minds, that 
that’s about all they will ever get 
out of the business. They haven’t 
got what it takes to stick it out. 


It is just a guess that the ques- 
tion may be one which will occupy 
the minds of insurance officialdom 
when they hold their annual meet- 
ing at Montebello in May. And, it 
is also considered likely that the 
insurance superintendents will dis- 
cuss the question of qualification of 
life insurance agents at their meet- 
ing next fall. 

If anything is done to correct the 
evil, we'll bet a nickel to a dough- 
nut that the superintendents will 
take the first step—if any step is 
taken at all. 









2. Special Adult Coverages— 
Disability Income ($7.50 per $1,000), Disability 
Waiver, Double Indemnity and 10, 15 and 20 


Year Family Income Riders 


3. Juvenile Plans— 


Ages of Issue—0 to 14 years. Ultimate 
at Age 1 and Return Premium Policies 


4. Special Juvenile Coverages— 
Payor Death and Payor Death or Dis- 


ability Benefits. 


5. Substandard Coverages— 
Ages 0 to 65 years, inclusive 
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POLICIES AND services 


ADULT and. suventee . 
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“ Beckshize 1 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 
HARRISON L. AMBER, President 


THE SPOTLIGHT 1S ON OUR 
1948 PORTFOLIO OF LIFE LINES 


which includes an unusually wide variety and broad 
jj diversity of modern policy contracts and coverages 
---both Adult and Juvenile... at attractive premium 

fates which more than ever merit the consideration 
__ Of discriminating buyers of life insurance. 


ee 


1. Preferred Risk Adult Plans— 


Double Protection, Preferred Ordinary Life, 
Graded Premium Life and Term to Age 65 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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een tas te See ; 
eS as Gods iF : 
The Service Kit—in letter file form— 


of the Berkshire’s 1948 Portfolio of 
Policies and Services is now available 
for distribution to Brokers and Surplus 
Writers upon request. 

if you are a full time Agent of any 
company we solicit your surplus busi- 
ness only, 
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Institute of Life Insurance—The 
second edition of “Life Insurance 
Fact Book” has been released by 
the Institute of Life Insurance, this 
1947 edition being larger and hav- 
ing a wider circulation than the 
first book issued a year ago. 

The size has been increased from 
64 to 96 pages. It is currently going 
to 75,000 editors, writers, librarians, 
speakers and others interested in 
fundamental background material 
concerning life insurance. Last 
year’s book went to 60,000. 

Data in the 1947 Fact Book is in 
most cases complete through 1946 
and not only adds another year cur- 
rently to the tables and reviews, but 
in many cases carries the statistics 
and comment back farther and 
more complete into the past. 

There are 60 chapter headings in 
the new book, compared with 35 in 
the 1946 edition. Among the new 
sections are those on substandard 
insurance, analysis of company in- 
come, monthly investments, mon- 
thly life insurance purchases, life 
insurance in the world, Canadian 
and British life insurance, fraternal 
and savings bank life insurance, 
social security benefits, life expect- 
ancy, the new mortality table and 
policy changes and causes of death. 

The Fact Book is a compilation of 
existing data, with credit to the 
source of such information, and is 
intended for free circulation to 
those outside the business who de- 


sire source material on life insur- 
ance. 

Prepared by the statistical and 
research division of the Institute, 
the Fact Book meets a growing call 
for source material from those out- 
side the business. It gives one set 
of figures for the business as a 
whole, to help writers and speakers 
avoid possible confusion from over- 
lapping sources. 

> om 7 

AMA—E. J. Moorhead, actuary, 
Agency Management Association, 
has been elected an officer of the 
Association, it has been announced 
by John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 
managing director. 

As a result, Mr. Holcombe said, 
Mr. Moorhead will leave the com- 
pany Relations Division and will 
concentrate his efforts in the fields 
of costs and compensation research. 
He already has done important 
work in these subjects and will now 
be free to make further contribu- 
tions. 

Other officers besides Mr. Hol- 
combe are: Charles J. Zimmerman, 
assistant managing director; Lewis 
W. S. Chapman, director of com- 
pany relations division; Elizabeth 
C. Stevens, secretary-treasurer; and 
Dr. S. Rains Wallace, Jr., director 
of research. 

> * a 

Life Insurance Advertisers Asso- 
ciation and Institute of Life Insur- 
ance—Sponsored jointly by the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Associa- 
tion and the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, a two-day public relations 
forum is to be held at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York City, on 
March 30 and 31, according to an 






































purpose of attaining the supreme goal. 


Established 1877 
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Synthesis 


Success, should the geometrician strive to picture it, could never be represented 
by a straight line. Only the polygon would be adequate, for success is a many- 
sided achievement involving a multitude of contributing factors. “It is a complex 
molecule, not an indivisible element,” the chemist must agree. 

Tragically, it often happens that the man or institution gaining success fails 
to recognize, or forgets, that the accomplishment was the product of more than 
one component—self Actually, invariably, success results from a combination 
and inter-play of numerous impelling human forces functioning with the deliberate 


Fortunate indeed is the man or woman linked with an organization whose 
creed is ‘the everlasting team-work of every bloomin’ soul!” 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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announcement by C. Russell Noyes, 
president of the Association, ang 
Holgar J. Johnson, president of the 
Institute. 

The scope of the two-day meet. 
ing will embrace both public rela. 
tions principles and practices ang 
is designed to develop, through cage 
examples, public relations in action, 
The plan for the forum calls for the 
development of the theme for each 
session by speakers from the public 
relations field in industry and life 
insurance speakers who will report 
on what their companies are doing 


* * * 


NALU—Cincinnati, has been ge. 
lected as the site for the 1949 con. 
vention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, announces 
Jul B. Baumann, NALU president 
and: general agent of the Pacific 
Mutual in Houston. Contenders for 
the 1949 meeting, in addition to 
Cincinnati, were Atlantic City, Los 
Angeles and Washington, D. C. Se 
lection was made by the board ot 
trustees, voting by mail. At the 
same time, it determined that loca- 
tions for all other NALU meetings 
through 1950 would be selected at 
the midyear meeting in Louisville, 
March 16-20. 

Dates for meetings through 1950, 
and the locations already selected, 
are as follows: 

1948 Midyear Meeting, March 16- 
20, Louisville; 

1948 Annual Convention, Septem- 
ber 13-18, St. Louis; 

1949 Midyear Meeting, March 22- 
26, location to be selected; 

1949 Annual Convention, Septem- 
ber 12-17, Cincinnati. 


* - x 


Life Underwriter Training Coun- 
cil—During 1948 the Life Under- 
writer Training Council plans to ex- 
tend the LUTC Course nationally 
as rapidly as can be achieved on a 
sound basis, according to E. L. G 
Zalinski, managing director. Section 
I will first be made available to 38 
localities in 18 Eastern states which 
have been selected after consulta- 
tion with NALU and company lead- 
ers because of their proximity to 
New York for supervisory purposes, 
as well as interest in the course, 
quality of local leadership and stu- 
dent potential. 

Classes will begin in late October 
or early November in Albany, 
Allentown, Baltimore, Boston, 
Bronx, Buffalo, Charleston, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleveland, 
Dayton, Des Moines, Detroit, Grand 
Rapids, Harrisburg, Hartford, Johns- 
town, Kansas City, Louisville, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, Newark, New 
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Haven, New York, Peoria, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Provi- 
dence, Richmond, Rochester, St. 
Louis, Springfield (Mass.), Syra- 
cuse, Washington and Westchester 
County, New York. 

LUTC Course Committees are be- 
ing formed in each locality with 
representation from the life under- 
writer and managers associations, 
the CLU chapter and others con- 
cerned with the education of agents. 
These committees are responsible 
to the council and aid in the selec- 
tion of instructors, class rooms, pub- 
licity and enrollment. Local life 
underwriters associations sponsor 
the course and receive credit for its 
success. 

The LUTC two-year vocational 
training course is designed to fill 
the gap between company training 
and the advanced education of the 
American College. Twenty-five 
weekly classes of 2% hours are held 
each year. Stress is laid on the 
knowledge that is essential to a 
competent job of life underwriting. 
A study is made of the family and 
business relationships of the indi- 
vidual and the methods whereby 
the financial problems arising out 
of these relationships can be solved 
by life insurance. Prospecting, pres- 
tige building and the selection of 
risks receive attention. Effective 
speech and semantics in selling, 
getting the facts and how to plan, 
state and sell the recommendation 
are included. Consideration is alse 
given to personal finances, work 
habits, time control, records and 
forecasting. 


Reading assignments and lecture 
material are integrated through the 
use of a large number of cases, in- 
cluding histories of actual sales, 
agents’ methods of operation and 
market research. General principles 
are developed from the critical ap- 
praisal of case studies. 

Enrollment closes 30 days before 
classes begin. The tuition is $50 in 
advance, the minimum enrollment 
is 25, and the maximum 40. How- 
ever, it is expected that large com- 
munities may have several classes 
running simultaneously. 

The agent must have completed 
his company’s or some other recog- 
nized basic training course; he must 
have been in the life insurance busi- 
ness for at least one year and have 
paid for ‘at least 20 lives for a 
volume of at least $75,000. 

Five experimental classes in sec- 
tion I are being conducted in New 
York and New Jersey. There are 133 
Students (71 ordinary and 62 indus- 
trial) from 35 companies. 








AMA—President Dudley Dowell 
has announced appointment of 
chairmen of 15 committees of the 


Agency Management Association 
for 1948. 
Association committees have 


gained a well-earned reputation as 

“working committees” because of 

the wide range of contributions they 

have made to the field of life mar- 

keting and agency management. 
The appointments follow: 


Finance—Robert B. Coolidge, 
vice-president, Aetna. 
Membership—Sam E. Miles, vice- 
president, Provident Life and Ac- 
cident (Chattanooga). 





Mass Coverage—Vincent B. Cof- 
fin, vice-president, Connecticut Mu- 
tual. 

Canadian Companies—J. A. Mc- 
Allister, assistant general manager, 
Sun Life of Canada. 

Research Advisory—Roger Hull, 
Mutual Life of New York. 

Agency Costs—W. Rankin Furey, 
vice-president, Berkshire Life. 

Accident and Health—R. H. Bel- 
knap, director of agencies, Occiden- 
tal Life of California. 

Public Information—Wendell F. 


Hanselman, vice-president, Union 
Central. 
Quality Business—Frank L. 
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$1,095,256,531 
168,418,091 


358,121,438 


66,627,544 


18,509,628 


Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since 
the inception of the Company total $361,434,660. 


THE 


ANUFACTURERS 
INSURANCE LIFE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE - 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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Barnes, vice-president, Ohio State. 

Relations with Universities—H. 
G. Kenagy, vice-president, Mutual 
Benefit. 

Annual Meeting—Vincent S. 
Welch, vice-president, Equitable So- 
ciety. 

Cooperation With Other Organi- 
zations—Robert H. Denny, vice- 
president, State Mutual. 

Compensation—Eric G. Johnson, 
vice-president, Penn Mutual. 

Education and Training—Ray E. 
Fuller, vice-president, Equitable of 
Iowa. 

Field Personnel—J. Harry Wood, 
executive vice-president, Paul Re- 
vere. 

Joint Education and Training— 
Vincent B. Coffin, vice-president, 
Connecticut Mutual. 


Life Office Management Associa- 
tion—James H. Kohlerman, educa- 
tional director of the Life Office 
Management Association, was elec- 
ted president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Training Directors at the 
association’s January meeting, Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City. 

This year the N.A.T.D. will ex- 
tend its activities into the public 
relations field, for which purpose 
two new committees have been 
formed. One will work toward dis- 
seminating information on the eco- 
nomic and social benefits of com- 
pany training programs, the other, 
a personnel-placement committee, 
will assist industry to find compe- 
tent persons to fill training posts. 

Life insurance is represented in 
the N.A.T.D. by Lloyd R. Miller, 
Metropolitan Life, Dr. E. L. Zalin- 
ski, managing director of the Life 


Underwriter Training Council, and 
the new president. 


* * * 


IAC—A committee consisting of 
seven ex-presidents of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference has 
been appointed by President Clark 
W. Smitheman to plan the observ- 
ance of the 25th anniversary of the 
organization. Members of the com- 
mittee are: Stanley F. Withe, 
manager, publicity department, 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies; 
Harry G. Helm, advertising mana- 
ger, Glens Falls Group; Charles E. 
Freeman, superintendent, business 
promotion, The Springfield Group 
of Insurance Companies; Ray C. 
Dreher, production manager, Bos- 
ton Insurance Company; Robert E. 
Brown, Jr., assistant-manager of 
advertising and publicity depart- 
ment, Aetna Life Affiliated Com- 
panies; Ralph W. Smiley, director 
of publicity, Royal Liverpool Group; 
Theodore W. Budlong, advertising 


manager, National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 
The committee met with the 


executive committee of the con- 
ference at the Drug and Chemical 
Club, New York, recently to discuss 
plans for a Spring meeting early in 
June, and for the 25th anniversary 
of the organization. 

The IAC was an outgrowth of a 
meeting of Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, in Atlantic 
City, June 3-7, 1923. 

Members of the IAC will be in- 
formed fully of the plans for the 
anniversary observance at a meet- 
ing in the Governor Clinton Hotel, 
New York, February 20. 
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A comprehensive knowledge of life in- 
surance fundamentals 


training to develop productive 
Cc onstructive Field and Home Office super- 


D istinctive sales aids and organized sell- 
ing plans 


Certain vitamins are essential to a life 


underwriter’s healthy growth. We offer the 
following in our Field Training program: Y 
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Cari H. ANDERSON 
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Calendar 


March 17-20—National Association 
of Life Underwriters (Midyear 
Meeting) — Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

March 22-24—Spring Conference for 
Companies Under $150,000,000 
Ordinary in Force, Agency Man- 
agement Association—Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

April 29 and 30—American Institute 
of Actuaries (Annual Meeting)— 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

May 13 and 14—Actuarial Society of 
America (Annual Meeting)— 
Commodore Hotel, New York 
City. 

May 18-20—Canadian Life Officers 
Association (Annual Meeting)— 
Seigniory Club, Montebello, Que- 
bec. 

May 19-22—Industrial Insurers Con- 
ference (Annual Meeting)—Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah. 

May 25-27—Combination Companies 
Conference, Agency Management 
Association—Seaview Country 
Club, Absecon, N. J. 


R000 


COMPANIES 


AIOAONOARAL 0 


Western and Southern Life—At 
the annual meeting of the board of 
directors of the Western and South- 
ern Life, Cincinnati, held recently, 
Charles F. Williams, president, an- 
nounced the election of James R. 
Williams, vice-president and treas- 
urer of the company, to be the 
financial vice-president and _ treas- 
urer, succeeding the late Clarke C. 
Stayman. 

Also announced was the election 
of I. Edgar Sanford to the Board of 
Directors, a position formerly held 





by Mr. Stayman. 

The following officers were 
elected: W. S. Wenzel, assistant 
vice-president elected to _ vice- 


president; Clifford H. Folz, actuary 
to vice-president and actuary, and 
Edwin H. Vonderbrink, auditor to 
vice-president and auditor. The 
officers reelected at the annual 
meeting were: Charles F. Williams, 
president; Charles M. Williams, 
executive vice-president; William 
J. Williams, field vice-president; 
James R. Williams, financial vice- 
president and treasurer, and Law- 
rence .H.. Kyte, .general counsel. 
Vice-presidents are: John F. Ruehl- 
mann; I. Edgar Sanford; William C. 
Safford; E. S. Runnells; A. O. Pay- 
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ton; W. O. Burns; Lauren Schram; 
p. J. Vollmar; W. C. Willging; R. J. 
Learson, vice-president and actuary 
and R. C. Massa, secretary. 

* * * 

Mutual Benefit—Advancements 
and new appointments in the 
agency department of the Mutual 
Benefit Life, Newark, were an- 
nounced following the company’s 
annual meeting on Jan. 19. Carry- 
ing forward the program of or- 
ganization along functional lines 
and the use of more definitive titles, 
other agency department changes 
included some shifts in activity and 
sme new title designations. 

With the recently announced pro- 
motion of H. Bruce Palmer to vice- 
president in charge of agencies, 
Richard E. Pille has been advanced 
from associate superintendent of 
agencies. 

* + a 

Harry P. Anderson, who heads 
the company’s weekly premium 
agencies, J. Cowin Smith, head of 
agency administration, and William 
H. Lockey, chief underwriter, for- 
merly assistant vice-presidents, 
were named vice-presidents. 

Lee Searcy, John W. Murphy, and 
Charles C. Fleming, formerly assist- 
ant secretaries, were advanced to 
assistant vice-president, as were 
John Moyler, Jr., and Robert W. 
McWilliams, formerly supervisors. 

* * * 

Aetna Life—Two promotions in 
the Aetna’s advertising staff have 
been announced by Stanley F. 
Withe, head of the advertising and 
publicity department of the Aetna 
Life and Affiliated Companies, 
Hartford. William J. O’Meara has 
been named casualty advertising 
manager and Edward B. Hibler has 
been appointed editor, The Life 
Aetna-izer. 

A graduate of Holy Cross, Mr. 
O'Meara has had advertising and 
radio experience in New York and, 
during the war, served in the Army 
in the Pacific theatre with the rank 
of captain. He joined the Aetna as 
@ copywriter in April, 1946, and 
was later promoted to assistant 
casualty advertising manager. 

Mr. Hibler is a graduate of Dart- 
mouth and has engaged in free 
lance writing and photographic 
work. As a lieutenant in the Navy, 
he had experience in the communi- 
tations and photographic fields. He 
joined the Aetna as an advertising 
assistant in April, 1947, and is a 
graduate of the home office life in- 
surance school. 

. * - * 

Prudential—The Prudential In- 
surance Company has announced 





the formation of a new sales and 
service region in its group insur- 
ance department. It will be known 
as the Western Region and willi 
serve the eleven Far Western states 
and the Territory of Hawaii, in- 
cluded in the company’s Western 
home office sphere of operations. 

In addition to this territory it 
will: handle group insurance sales 
and service in the Canadian prov- 
inces of British Columbia and Al- 
berta. 

7 * + 

Life of Virginia—Willis J. Milner, 
Jr. C. L. U., was elected a’ vice- 
president of Life Insurance Company 


of Virginia by the company’s boone 





places” 








“Goin’ places” can be much more interesting—when the 
air is crisp and the ice is right and you have “good company.” 


Bankers Life of Nebraska field men who are “goin 
in our business know it can be more interesting, and 
* more profitable too, to have “good company.” They feel they 
have it in the understanding cooperation and “know how” 
of their agency leadership which is deterrhined to furnish 
them every practical advantage for success. 


Ask any Bankers Life of Nebraska man what HE thinks 
about HIS FUTURE—and you'll see what we mean, 


Home Office—Lincoln, Nebraska 


of directors on Jan. 28, and assumed 
his new duties in the home office 
Feb. 2 as director of the company’s 
ordinary agencies, according to an - 
announcement by Robert E. Hen- 
ley, president. He succeeds James 
E. Woodward, who retired after 
serving as ordinary agency vice- 
president since 1930. 

Mr. Milner was born in Atlanta 
and received his education in its 
public schools and at Georgia 


School of Technology. Entering the 
life insurance business in 1928, he 
was a leading producer for Union 
Central Life’s Atlanta sales force, 
when in 1939, he became manager, 
with headquarters 


in Atlanta, of 
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Life of Virginia’s Georgia ordinary 
organization, in which position he 
was conspicuously successful. 

A veteran C. L. U., he has held 
office as president of the Atlanta 
chapter of Chartered Life Under- 
writers and as regional vice-presi- 
dent of the American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters. 

He is immediate past president of 
the Atlanta Association of Life 
Underwriters, which under his 
presidency attained the largest 
membership in its fifty-year history, 
to rank as one of the country’s 
twelve foremost Associations. 

* . o 

Minnesota Mutual—The Saint 
Paul Managers and General Agents 
Association witnessed a demonstra- 
tion of the cold canvass method be- 
ing used successfully by the Min- 
nesota Mutual Life, St. Paul. Alan 
D. Harmer, director of agencies, 
showed how “The Annuitizer,” a 
three minute _interest-provoking 
demonstrator introduced to the 
company’s sales force last year, se- 
cures agreement to a complete sales 
presentation of “The Success Bond 
Story” in three out of four canvas- 
sing calls. 

Robert Lawrence, supervisor for 
the Victor-Winter Agency of the 
Minnesota Mutual at Saint Paul, 
followed Mr. Harmer by demon- 
strating the Success Bond sales pre- 
sentation which is used during the 
sales interview. 

Both sales tools are copyrighted 
features which are responsible for 
the training of salesmen in the tech- 
niques of prospecting and selling. 

” * * 


T. A. Phillips, chairman of the 
board of trustees of the Minnesota 
Mutual Life, St. Paul, announced 
one new appointment and two pro- 
motions in the company following 
the quarterly meeting Jan. 19. New- 
ell Johnson, former Minnesota in- 
surance commissioner joined the 
company as vice-president. Walter 
J. Rupert was promoted to vice- 
president and actuary, and C. L. 
O’Brien was advanced’ to under- 
writing vice-president. ‘ 

7 * * ‘ 

Pan American Life—The Pan- 
American Life, New Orleans, has 
announced the promotion of two of 
its home office staff. They are: J. 
Bruce Trotter, formerly assistant 
superintendent of agencies, now as- 
sociate superintendent of agencies 
and Raymond A. Nolan, formerly 
security analyst in the Pan-Ameri- 
can’s investment department now 
assistant treasurer. 


* * * 


Ohio State Life—Three important 
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promotions in the official family of 
the Ohio State Life, Cincinnati, in- 
cluding two to the office of vice- 
president, are announced by Claris 
Adams, president. 

C. L. Peterson, who has been 
general counsel] since Jan. 27, 1944, 
was named vice-president, a posi- 
tion which he will fill in addition 
to that of general counsel. Mr. 
Peterson joined the company in 
1929 as supervisor of life claims. 
Later he was advanced to the posi- 
tions of attorney, associate counsel, 
counsel and general counsel. 

Joseph M. Downs, manager of the 
mortgage loan department, was 
named to serve as vice-president, 
in addition to his position as head 
ef the mortgage loan department. 
Mr. Downs became mortgage loan 
attorney for the company in 1936. 
Later he was advanced to the posi- 
tions of assistant secretary-treas- 
urer and treasurer and assistant 
secretary. 

J. Wendell Fulton has_ been 
named treasurer and assistant sec- 
retary. Mr. Fulton joined the com- 
pany in 1937 as bond analyst. In 
1944, he was named assistant treas- 
urer. 

aa * 7 

Equitable Life—Reginald C. Mc- 
Cankie was elected a member of 
the board of trustees and vice- 
president and actuary of the Equi- 
table Life, Des Moines, at the an- 
nual meeting of the board on Jan. 
22. Mr. McCankie succeeds Robert- 
son G. Hunter, who has retired. 

7” + ° 

Mutual Benefit—Laurance W. 
McDougall, C.L.U., since 1943 gen- 
eral agent at Columbus, Ohio, for 
the Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, 
has been elected director of man- 
agement training, according to an 
announcement by that company. In 
his new post in the agency depart- 
ment he will be in charge of train- 
ing men for sales management work 
through home office courses , and 
field assignments. 

. * * 

Massachusetts Mutual—Promo- 
tions among officers and junior 
officers and an addition to the official 
staff have been announced by the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Spring- 
field. Albert D. Shaw, second vice- 
president and financial secretary, 
and Ralph R. Coombs, and Homer N. 
Chapin, second vice-presidents, have 
been made vice-presidents; John F. 
Handy, associate counsel, advanced 
to general counsel; J. Truman 
Streng, real estate and ~ mortgage 
loan manager at Detroit, elected 
second vice-president; and Ray- 
mond M. Colton, assistant financial 


secretary, promoted to financig 
secretary. Robert J. Ardison ang 
James H. Denman, agency assist. 
ants, were made, respectively, ag. 
sistant superintendent of agencies 
and assistant agency secretary, 

* * . 


Fidelity Mutual—Harry S. Re. 
deker was elected general counse] 
for the Fidelity Mutual Life, Phils. 
delphia, at the annual meeting of 
the company, to fill the position 
created by the retirement of George 
H. Wilson. Mr. Redeker held the 
office of secretary. The post of 
secretary was filled by the election 
of Harry L. Archey, Jr., formerly 
assistant secretary attached to the 
Department of Administration. Mr, 
Archey will retain that connection, 
Richard H. Hollenberg, assistant 
counsel was promoted to associate 
general counsel. 

* * * 


Canada Life— The board of di- 
rectors of the Canada Life Insurance, 
Toronto, announces that it has ac- 
cepted the resignation of President 
S. C. McEvenue owing to his con- 
tinued poor health. The board fur- 
ther announced the election of E. 
G. Baker to the presidency. 

Mr. McEvenue is one of the best 
known figures in life insurance 
circles and is most highly regarded 
on both sides of the border. His 
insurance career covers a period of 
well over 25 years most of which 
time he was a member of the 
Canada Life. He became associated 
with the Canada Life as Western 
supervisor in 1927. Successively he 
held the posts of assistant super- 
intendent, superintendent and gen- 
eral superintendent prior to his ap- 
pointment as general manager in 
1938. 

Elected to the board of directors 
in 1942, he assumed the additional 
responsibilities as vice-president and 
general manager three years later. 
Mr. McEvenue was elevated to the 
presidency in March, 1946. 


* * * 


Kansas City Life—Forty general 
agents and supervisors from the 
company’s agencies met in Kansas 
City last month for the annual 
Kansas City Life general agent's 
conference. The three-day meeting 
was about equally divided between 
program and visting at the home 
offices in Missouri. 

The conference opened Monday 
morning with a meeting at the 
Muehlebach Hotel, at which J. F. 
Barr, vice-president and director of 
agencies, announced that the board 
of directors had voted a celebration 
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in honer of President W. E. Bixby’s 
ath anniversary with the company 
in 1948, to be climaxed by a Silver 
Jubilee Convention at Chateau 
Frontenac, Quebec, in June of 1949. 
Producers will qualify for the con- 
yention with a net volume of $200,- 
000, and will qualify for self and 
wife with an additional $50,000. 
* a“ 

New York Life—Four of the most 
able leaders of the agency field force 
of the New York Life have been 
appointed as managers of new 
branch offices being opened by the 
New York Life in Texas, according 
to Dudley Dowell, vice-president of 
the company. New York Life was 
licensed to do a life insurance busi- 
ness in the State of Texas, begin- 
ning January 2, 1948. 

The men named as managers of 
New York Life’s branch offices in 
Texas are Richard P. Koehn at 
Dallas, Paul A. Norton at Houston, 
W. Earl Manning, Jr. at Fort Worth, 
and Arthur F. Lindberg at San 
Antonio. Selected on the basis of 
their previous outstanding agency 
work with New York Life, these 
men will organize and train a staff 
of professional life insurance men 
and women to serve the people of 
Texas. 


Prudential—Sayre MacLeod, 
C.L.U., vice-president in charge of 
ordinary agencies of the Prudential, 
Newark, has announced the inau- 
guration of a two year incentive 
salary plan for new full time special 
agents. The plan is restricted to 
agents who have not had previous 
experience in selling life insurance. 


Provisions of the plan call for 
paying the agent a salary during 
an initial training period of three 
weeks. This will permit the agent 
to devote his entire time to the con- 
centrated training course which, 
under the supervision of an agency 
assistant manager, is given to every 
new member of the sales organiza- 
tion. 

After the initial training period, 
a starting salary is paid for six 
months and then adjusted period- 
ically in accordance with a schedule 
of potential first-year commissions. 
In addition to the salary, a portion 
of the first year commissions is paid 
as an added incentive. The terms of 
the plan provide for a levelling of 
income for two years. It is expected 
that the specia! agent will become 
firmly established within that period 
and will then operate on a straight 
commission basis. 








thoroughly tested. 
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On January 25, 1867, the Equitable Life 
of Iowa was founded in Des Moines, then 
a frontier town of 8,000 people. 


The 80 intervening years have witnessed 
the development of that pioneer enterprise 
into a national institution. In contemplat- 
ing the completion of its first century of 
service, the Company will continue to con- 
duct its affairs in the sound, constructive 
and progressive manner which Time has so 
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STANDARD NON-FORFEITURE 
LEGISLATION 


(Continued from Page 29) 


use of a new mortality table, the 
Commissioners 1941 Standard Or- 
dinary, is required in connection 
with the valuation provisions of the 
law. The maximum interest rate 
permitted is 3%% (in New York 
State, 3%). These regulations ap- 
ply, of course, only to contracts is- 
sued after the new law becomes 
effective. Some other provisions, 
not essential to the kind of survey 
we are undertaking in this discus- 
sion, are included in the law, and 
little more attention need be given 
here and now to this feature of the 
Standard Legislation. 

The Standard Non-Forfeit Law is 
of more immediate interest to the 
field because its provisions affect 
the terms of individual policies. The 
unique feature of this law is the 
new method of establishing mini- 
mum values for all contracts which 
are required to contain guaranteed 
values. These are defined in most 
existing (old) laws as the reserve 
specified in the policy less a flat 
sum of $25 per $1,000. In the new 
law, a reasonable level of excess 
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N. M. Anderson 


Dr. T. C. Dunlop 


The Manufacturers Life has 
announced the appointment of 
Dr. Thomas C. Dunlop, M.D., 
D.P.H., as assistant medical offi- 
cer, and of Norman M. Anderson 
as group secretary in charge of 
the group department. 


TROVVUUILUUAURICNCHH 


first year expense is fixed and an 
annual equivalent thereof is ascer- 
tained payable during the premium- 
Paying period. The minimum cash 
value is, in effect, the excess, if 
any, of the ordinary reserve over 
the present value of the outstanding 
instalments of the above-described 
annual equivalent of the excess 
first-year expense. This simply 
means that the excess first-year ex- 
pense is amortized over the pre- 
mium-paying period of the policy 
and, hence, a deduction from the 
ordinary reserve is necessary, as 
long as any premiums remain un- 
paid, such deduction gradually di- 
minishing as the policy becomes 
older. There is no requirement that 
the “adjusted premium” method be 
followed when values larger than 
the minimum values are to be al- 
lowed, although some companies are 
computing, or are planning to com- 
pute, values by the adjusted pre- 
mium method, in spite of the diffi- 
culties of phraseology. 


It is the “adjusted premium” 
method of determining minimum 
values that renders the law and the 
associated mathematical computa- 
tions intricate, but these complexi- 
ties arise merely from the definition 
of excess first-year expense and 
from the difficulty of expressing in 
words the rather simple general 
principle here described. As a 
matter of fact, the underlying idea 
was to express the minimum cash 
value in terms not relating directly 
to the reserve maintained for bal- 
ance sheet liability purposes. 

As to timing, the CSO Table must 
be used after January 1, 1948, in 
those states where the new Stand- 
ard Laws have been passed. (In a 
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few states, a later limiting date is 
specified, or has been left optional.) 
This is not because there is a def- 
inite legal requirement to that ef- 
fect, but because it would be prac- 
tically impossible to find another 
table which would match the other 
requirements of the law. The CSO 
Table may be used in such states 
prior to the limiting date without 
the benefit of the new Statutes pro- 
vided the contract conforms to the 
provisions of existing statutes. In 
fact, one or two companies have 
been able to secure the approval of 
contracts based on the CSO Table 
in all states, not only in those where 
the Standard legislation was passed 
but in the rest as well. In the 
former, such policies were not ap- 
proved under the new law, but the 
old. 

The point here has been the ac- 
ceptance of the CSO Table, and the 
only requirement has been that the 
policy values be at least equal to 
the minimum values specified under 
the old law. There was a meta- 
phorical lifting of eyebrows in sothe 
departments at the use of the new 
table without going under the new 
laws, but through the publicity sur- 
rounding the creation of the CSO 
Table, there seemed to be a general 
feeling that it was sound and well 








Life member of the famous 
Mititi0N Dotiar Rounp Taste: 


“This type of book has proved 
a big help to me and my as- 
sociates in keeping before us 
a compact record which shows 
at a glance all important data 
on applications and policies is- 
sued, and the commissions due 
in years to come. It certainly 
helps an agent to expand his 
business.” 
“POLICY INFORMATION AND 
COMMISSION RECORD,” designed 
by Mr. Erickson, has been made avail- 
able to other ambitious agents. Send 
$5.00 for a copy. Your money back if, 
after five days’ examination, you do 
not feel it will help you. 


FOSTER & STEWART 
210 Ellicott St. Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
Further information on request 




















sponsored, and no objection was 
raised. A difficulty will present jt. 
self to those companies who wish 
to operate in the four states which 
have not passed the necessary leg. 
islation, if such companies are offer. 
ing policies which comply with the 
new Laws in the great majority of 
states but which are not in harmony 
with the old laws in the states 
which have not yet adopted the 
Standard Laws. There seems no 
alternative for such companies byt 
to await the desired legislation o- 
to offer a different contract in the 
non-conforming states until the 
Standard Laws have been passed, 

At the risk of mentioning some 
facts which are quite familiar to 
you all, I would like to remind 
you, as a background for what will 
follow, of the two features of our 
business which differentiate it from 
property insurance and generate a 
variety of perennial problems, which 
lead life insurance companies to op- 
erate through agents, and which 
necessitate the employment of ac- 
tuaries and relatively large invest- 
ment departments. One is that the 
risk associated with nearly all per- 
sonal insurance is an _ increasing 
one, and the other relates to the 
practice, long-established, of pay- 
ing a large part of the substantial 
cost of acquisition in the first year. 

It was early recognized that the 
handling of an increasing risk on a 
sound basis required a level pre 
mium instead of a steadily increas- 
ing one, and this device, in turn, 
led to the accumulation of reserves. 
The same arrangement, incidentally, 
facilitated the protection of the in- 
sured himself against the risk of 
outliving the period of productive 
activity as well as the protection of 
his beneficiaries against the risk of 
his premature death. The essential 
point in this connection is that the 
level premium raised the questions 
of balance-sheet liability and of 
non-forfeiture values, and we have 
been forced to give continuous 
thought, during the entire develop 
ment of the life insurance business, 
to their magnitude, soundness and 
equity. 

These considerations would be 
of monentous importance, even if 
acquisition costs were evenly dis- 
tributed over the duration of the 
policies. But with a large part of 
such costs concentrated in the first 
policy year, the difficulty of comput- 
ing reserves and surrender values) 
becomes vastly increased. 

Several plans for determini ; 
policy reserves have been devised, 
prior to the development of the new 
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standard legislation, to recognize 
the bearing of excess initial cost 
thereon, and state laws governing 
non-forfeiture values have been 
framed with some reference to the 
fact that heavy initial costs are, 
and have been, a feature of our busi- 
ness. AS a matter of interest, it 
may be pointed out that these “ad- 
justed premium” reserves, described 
in the new non-forfeiture laws, are 
quite different from the reserves 
according to the Commissioners 
Valuation Method, described in the 
new valuation laws, although they 
were both constructed with the same 
object in mind, namely, to allow for 
excess initial expense. 

The studies which led to the 
standard Laws were undertaken 
solely in connection with the de- 
sirability of a changed standard of 
mortality, not with reference to the 
declining rate of interest, although 
the latter manifestation is very 
much more important than the 
mortality changes which generated 
the feeling that the use of the Amer- 
ican Experience Table for new busi- 
ness should be discontinued, and it 
is perhaps fortunate that the in- 
troduction of a lower basic interest 
rate coincides, in time, with lower 
standard rates of mortality-—for- 
tunate because, while the change in 


interest tends to increase premiums, 
the change in mortality tends to 
lower them. 

Comment has already been made 
on the interest ceiling in the Stand- 
ard Valuation Law. The only ref- 
erences to interest in the Standard 
Non-Forfeiture Law are: (1) A 
ceiling of 342% is fixed for the cal- 
culation of non-forfeiture values, 
and (2) Provision is made that the 
contract liabilities of a participating 
company, may, with the consent of 
the commissioner of insurance, be 
calculated according to a rate of 
interest lower than the rate used in 
computing non-forfeiture benefits, 
but if such lower rate differs from 
the non-forfeiture rate of interest 
by more than %%, the company 
must file with the commissioner a 
plan arranging for such equitable 
increases, if any, in the non-for- 
feiture values as the company may 
think suitable and as the commis- 
sioner May approve. In New York 
State, any differential of interest 
must have such approval. 

The Commissioners’ Committee 
decided, and stated in its report, 
that a new standard mortality table 
to replace the American Experience 
Table (1) should be based on a 
combined experience of United 
States companies, (2) should be re- 
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cent, and (3) should contain rea- 
sonable margins against adverse 
fluctuations. In accord with these 
thoughts, the CSO Table was based 
upon the combined experience of 
the standard business of a large 
group of United States companies 
during the years 1930-40, The safety 
margins, consisting of arbitrary ad- 
ditions to the rates of mortality 
actually observed, were devised to 
increase in actual amount with the 
age, but were of such size that the 
ratio of the margin to the experi- 
ence rate of mortality, with some 
exceptions, tended to decrease with 
increase in age. This ratio was about 
77% at age 10, 65% at 35, 12% at 
60, and 9% at 80. The limiting age 
is 100. 


It is going to be difficult for us 
now, or for anyone over future 
years, to appraise exactly the effect 
of the substitution of a new, im- 
proved, modern mortality table for 
the American Experience Table, be- 
cause the introduction of the new 
table is associated, usually, with a 
lower basic rate of interest, which 
has important effects upon pre- 
miums, reserves, non-forfeiture 
values, and, in participating com- 
panies, on dividends. I assume, how- 
ever, that you are chiefly interested 
in the new table, and most of our 
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Fifty-Fourth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $160,000,000 to Policyowners 
and Beneficiaries since organization 
September 5, 1894 . . . The Company 
also holds over $69,000,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force 
number 102,000 and Insurance in 
force is over $205,000,000 . . . The 
State Life offers General Agency 
Opportunities—with liberal contract, 
and up-to-date training and service 
facilities—for those qualified. 
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attention will be directed thereto. 

An appreciation of the results 
which will flow from the introduc- 
tion of a new basic mortality table 
may be secured from a considera- 
tion of the defects of the American 
Experience Table as a basis for 
modern contracts. 

It may truly be said that the 
American Experience Table has dis- 
played great vitality, for the period 
of its existence has exceeded by a 
good margin the scriptural limit of 
three score years and ten. Like most 
aging organisms it became out-of- 
tune with the times, and so, as far 
as new business is concerned, must 
be honorably retired or relegated 
to the scrap heap, depending on the 
point of view. When we think of it 
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Backed by his Company’s 


Lincoln Foundation, the LNL 
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expensive Lincoln items such 
as statuettes, books, book ends, 
plaques, banks, paper weights, 
displays, pictures, and litera- 
ture are available for the LNL 
man’s use in February and 
throughout the year. 


These unique friendship 
builders provide another rea- 
son for our proud claim that 
LNL is geared to help its field 
men, 
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as based on the experience of a 
single company, the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, 
in the first fifteen years of its exist- 
ence, 1843-1858, and when we note 
that in all probability the actual 
experience was freely adjusted just 
as.we are adjusting the actual ex- 
perience of the years 1930-1940 to 
produce the CSO Table, we see how 
unsuited it is to modern use and 
how slender a basis there was for 
the enormous superstructure of life 
company organization which has 
been erected on it in the last 
seventy-five years. The surprising 
fact is that it has endured so long. 

Specifically, with improving mor- 
tality at the younger ages the safety 
factors or margins over current ex- 
perience, which are indispensable, 
were excessive, whereas at some of 
the higher ages, in the sixties, the 
margins over current experience 
rates were barely adequate. 

Remembering that current ex- 
perience rates of mortality, with 
some adjustments, are used by non- 
participating companies in the de- 
termination of premium rates, and 
that, in participating companies, the 
margins between assumed and 
actual mortality rates are an im- 
portant feature of their dividend 
scales, let us see just how the new 
mortality will work out, as com- 
pared with the American Experi- 
ence, in connection with risks, say, 
at age 25, in a participating com- 
pany. At this age, the American 
rate of mortality is $8.07 per $1,000, 
the CSO, $2.88, and the rate of mor- 
tality by the combined experience 
table on which the CSO Table was 
based was $2.01. If the company’s 
basic table is the American, the 
margin is $6.06 per $1,000 and if it 
is the CSO, the margin is $0.87. A 
company is justified in distributing 
something less than its entire mor- 
tality “gain,” in consideration of 
possible adverse fluctuations in the 
future and of the closely related 
need of building up contingency re- 
serves. It is obvious that, with the 
assumed mortality more than four 
times the actual, the company has 
much latitude in fixing the dis- 
tributable surplus from favorable 
mortality when the American Ex- 
perience is the basic table. 

If, however, the CSO Table is 
being used, mortality margins 
equivalent to the difference between 
$8.97 and $2.88 (to continue with 
the same illustration) have been 
guaranteed to the policyholder in 
form of a reduction of premium, 
and the operating margin, available 
for dividends, is the difference be- 
tween $2.88 and the actual rate, 
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ROGER BOURLAND JOINs 
LIBERTY LIFE 


Roger Bourland, vice-president y 
The Rough Notes Company ani 
Editor of The Insurance Salesma 
and other life publications, has beg 
appointed Director of Ordinary 
Agencies for The Liberty. Life 
surance Company, of Greenville 
South Carolina, it was announcay 
today by Francis M. Hipp, preg. 
dent. He will also direct advertising 
and public relations for the com. 
pany. 

Mr. Bourland is widely known jy 
life insurance circles. He was with 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York for 10 years prior t 
joining The Rough Notes Cimpany 
in 1946. He has established a rep. 
tation as an editor and educato; 
on life insurance sales systems, ani 
has been in demand as a speaker 
throughout the couniry. 


assumed to be $2.01. This situation 
requires, from the company, mor 
skillful management of underwrit- 
ing margins from mortality but the 
margins in the new table are be 
lieved to be. adequate, and the re- 
sults are likely to be more equitable 
to the individual policyholder, 

Another feature of the CSO Table, 
which makes it a real improvement 
over the American Experience 
Table, is that the margins over cur- 
rent experience are more rationally 
distributed, as to age. For example, 
the CSO mortality rates at ages 10, 
35, 60 and 80 are, respectively, 77%, 
65%, 12% and 9% greater than the 
rates according to the experience 
table from which CSO was derived 
(a reasonable sample of current 
actual experience) whereas the 
American Experience rates at the 
same ages are, respectively, 575%, 
221%, 13% and 19% in excess of 
the same actual experience rates 
The absolute differences, in the cases 
just referred to, are, for the CSO, 
.00086, .00180, .00290 and .01079 and 
for the American, .00638, .00616, 
.00300 and .02341. 

To put it another way, at age 10, 
the rate of mortality by the Ameri 
can Table is nearly six times the 
experience rate, whereas the CS0 
rate little more than double the 
actual rate; by contrast, at age 60, 
the American and CSO rates afe 
practically identical. A graph would 
show even more clearly how much 
better the new table is adapted # 
modern experience, 
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One other phase of the mortality 
question is worthy of mention. The 
operating margins of life companies 
arise chiefly from three sources: 
from favorable mortality, because 
the actual rate of mortality is 
ysually less than that assumed in 
the calculation of premiums; from 
excess interest at the rate by which 
the net rate earned by a company 
on its investments exceeds the rate 
assumed in the calculation of the 
premium; and from favorable op- 
erating costs, in so far as the actual 
expenses incurred are less than the 
provision made therefor in the pre- 
mium. The expense margin, last 
mentioned, depends very largely 
upon the volume of new business 
in relation to old: otherwise ex- 
penses are fairly well stabilized, 
and, even in times like these and 
the early twenties,, the effect of the 
inflationary costs of personnel, 
equipment and supplies is not 
serious when compared to the 
potential variations in the other 
sources of “profit.” 


In the course of time, these 
margins have become distorted. 
With the decline in interest earn- 
ings, interest margins have been re- 
duced and in some cases have al- 
most vanished; but the reduction 
is related to policy reserves and is 
therefore much more important at 
the older ages where the reserves 
are larger. On the other hand, the 
mortality margins have improved 
greatly, but mainly at the younger 
ages. Thus, while aggregate under- 
writing profits have not declined too 
violently, the distribution has been 
greatly altered, not merely as to 
source, but as to incidence by age 
and plan. It will improve and 
facilitate the allotment of surplus if 
these margins are more nearly 
similar in size, or, at least, more 
nearly adapted to the chances of 
adverse fluctuation, because with 
the American mortality and 3% in- 
terest, it was difficult to maintain 
equity among policyholders as to 
plan of insurance, age of insurance, 
and age of insured and, in partici- 
pating companies, to avoid decreases 
in dividends from policy year to 
policy year. The restoration of a 
desirable balance among the various 
sources of profit will be achieved 
by the use of the CSO Table and a 
lower basic interest rate. Such basic 
rate, and the expense margin in the 
premium might well be fixed with 
some reference to the principles just 
Stated. One might indulge in a fore- 
cast to the effect that mortality 
margins are likely to increase, and 
that, if the interest margins do not 
decrease, they will probably not be- 


come much greater in the immediate 
future. 

These thoughts may be illustrated 
briefly by figures. Back in 1919, in 
149 ordinary companies, with ap- 
proximately $5 billions of assets, 
the Interest and Mortality Margins 
as consolidated from the Gain and 
Loss Exhibits were about equal, $83 
millions and $81 millions, respec- 
tively. In 1938, in 213 companies, 
with $19 billions of assets, the In- 
terest Margins were $79 millions 
and the Mortality Margins $274.5 
millions, the Interest Margins being 
less than 22% of the total of the 
two. And in 1944, in a single com- 
pany operating on the American 3% 
basis, the Interest “gains” were $1.5 
millions, and the Mortality “gains” 
$9.7 millions, the former being less 
than 14% of the sum of the two. 
For every $100 of Mortality Margins 
earned, the Interest Margins earned 
in 1919, 1938 and 1944 were, re- 
spectively, $100, $29 and $15. 

In 1944, the Mutual Benefit earned 
on a representative section of its 
American 3% business, underwrit- 
ing “profits” of $12.5 millions di- 
vided into Interest $1.5 millions, 
Mortality, $9.7 and Saving from Ex- 
pense Provision, $1.3 millions. The 
same business, if regarded as being 
handled on CSO 2%% basis, with 
the gross premiums (larger than 
American 3% premiums) which 
were subsequently adopted and are 
now in use, would have yielded 
aggregate “profits” of $14.6 millions 
consisting of Interest “gains,” $7.0 
millions, Mortality “gains” $5.5 mil- 
lions and Savings from Expense 
Provision $2.1 millions. 

Although this is only one com- 
pany’s experience as to the creation 
of surplus, the effect of substitution 
of the CSO Table for the American 
may be regarded as fairly typical. 
With the American 3% basis, the 
Mortality Margins in 1944 were more 
than six times the Interest Margins; 
with the CSO, 2%4% basis, the Mor- 
tality Margins on the same business 
were less than 80% of the Interest 
Margins, The trend of this relation- 
ship has progressed even further 
since 1944. 


Again, merely for the sake of 
appearances, it seemed necessary to 
retire the American Table and sub- 
stitute a new one. It is hard for 
policyholders, and the public gen- 
erally, to understand how it can be 
possible to operate effectively with 
so old a table. Annual statements 
of life companies display prodigious 
margins from mortality, erroneously 
called “profits,” without clear in- 
dications, understandable to the 
public, either that such “profits” 


are kept in mind in the construction 
of the premiums of non-participat- 
ing companies, or are returmed to 
the policyholders of participating 
companies in the form of dividends. 
Those who do not clearly under- 
stand our business may believe that 
these large margins accrue to the 
operators of the business or are 
otherwise lost to policyholders. On 
the ground of appearances alone, it 
is worthwhile to adopt a more 
rational instrument for the measure 
and management of that factor 
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Established in 1871, the Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia 
today provides its policyowners 
with more than a billion dollars 
of financial protection. 


Life of Virginia is a big company, 
but it is not too big to give 
personal consideration and indi- 
vidual service to the needs and 
interests of each policyowner, 
and to take a sincere concern in 
the present and future welfare of 
every one of its representatives. 
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which differentiates the life insur- 
ance company from most other 
branches of insurance, namely, the 
rate of mortality. 

Because the CSO Table is more 
closely aligned with actual ex- 
perience than the American Table, 
the new table may be expected to 
produce more satisfactory reserves 
and thus lead to more equitable 
cash values, and, in turn, to more 
equitable reduced paid-up and ex- 
tended insurance values, The Stand- 
ard Law permits the use of a special 
mortality table for the computation 
of extended insurance, provided the 
assumed rate of mortality is not 
more than 130% of the rate shown 
by the CSO Table. Some companies, 
nevertheless, are finding it possible 
to use the unadjusted CSO Table for 
extensions, a course which has 
practical advantages. 

The new laws will not increase, 
-or decrease, the cost of insurance in 
the aggregate. Such cost is deter- 
mined by the actual interest earn- 
ings, the actual mortality experi- 
ence, and the actual expense of 
operation. But just as such laws 
have introduced a new pattern for 
premiums, reserves, and minimum 
non-forfeiture values, they will also 
set up, for participating companies, 
a new pattern of dividends, so that 
policy dividends will vary with the 
plan of insurance, the age at issue, 
and the age of the insurance in a 
way different from that which has 
been characteristic heretofore. It is 
believed that the results will be 
more equitable for individual policy- 
holders. 

The changes, herein discussed, in 
the state laws, are important, in 
fact, are essential, to the sound prog- 
ress of life insurance. The change 
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in the basic rate of interest would 
undoubtedly have taken place with- 
out the force of legislation. The 
American Experience Table was so 
deeply embedded in our statutes 
and customs that a change of mor- 
tality basis could not be made with- 
out legislative action. The conse- 
quences, however, of continuing 
with the American Table would 
have been much less serious than 
to continue with the old basic rates 
of interest in the face of the econ- 
omic and political influences which 
were tending to depress the net 
earned rate below 3%. Perhaps we 
have been unduly disturbed by the 
technical changes which have been 
made and are pending. 

It is likely that bases of opera- 
tion will be more varied than here- 
tofore. We will, of course, find the 
CSO Table generally used by all 
companies, although those which 
operate in a certain few states will 
have the right to use other basic 
tables, But, whereas, during the 
period 1900-1935, the basic interest 
rate was almost always 3%, or 
3%%, we shall henceforth see many 
more rates in common use. The 
actuarial committee in charge of the 
preparation of monetary tables have 
produced basic tables at seven rates 
of interest ranging, by quarters, 
from 2% to 3%%. Then there will 
be variations with reference to the 
assumed date of payment of claims 
and the treatment of the premiums 
required for the year of death. And, 
in participating companies, as above 
noted, there will be a wide diver- 
sity of patterns of dividend scales. 
Thus competitive considerations will 
not be quite as clean cut as under 
the old dispensation. 

We should be deeply concerned 
about the mechanics of our business 
and should be equipped with the 
most up-to-date tools both in the 
field and in the home office. But 
the qualities of security, equity and 
economy must still be regarded as 








constituting our major objectiys 
and it is as vitally important as ey, 
to maintain these traditional charg 
teristics. Furthermore, the beng 
cent character of our enterpriy 
should not be forgotten by oy 
selves, nor should we permit » 
policyholders or the public to forp. 
it. The principles which cause 4 
life insurance business to succes 
and prosper are the exact antithes, 
of those which actuated the leade, 
who brought a large part of Europ 
and Asia to ruin between 1939 ay 
1945. In a world still quaking wig 
distrust and despair, it should bey, 
small satisfaction to us to be » 
gaged in an enterprise grounded }; 
unselfishness and thrift. During ty 
depth of the panic and depressig, 
of the early thirties I recall a py 
lic statement to the effect that on} 
a moral regeneration could save th 
world from a worse fate than th; 
in which it was then involved, Ty 
writer was not a_ profession; 
moralist but a business comme 
tator and investment counselor 
none other than Roger W. Babso 
who made the statement a part; 
one of his regular economic letter; 
Later, an utterance like this » 
peared: 

“The maintenance of peace 4 
pends not upon any document by 
upon that which is in the hear 
and minds of men.” 

Was this the expression of an im 
practical idealist? No. The speaks 
was Secretary of State Byrnes 4 
he signed the protocol making t 
charter of UN the universal la 
Still later comes another arrestin 
statement: “The problem (recovery 
is basically religious, and involve 
a spiritual rebirth and improvema 
of the human character that 4 
synchronize with our almost mate 
less advance in science, art and 
material developments. It must} 
of the spirit.” The author of the 
words was no cloistered philosoph 
unappreciative of practical consi 
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erations, but General Douglas 
MacArthur, as he contemplated 
the wreckage left by the war in 
East Asia, after the signing of the 
final surrender papers of World 
War II by the Japanese leaders 
aboard the American battleship 
“Missouri” in Tokyo Bay. 

Let us indeed strive to perfect 
the details of our business, but let 
us not confuse the basket and the 
fruit, the paper and its message, the 
essentials and non-essentials. The 
life insurance business has an 
honorable record covering more 
than a century. It is one of greatest 
examples of organized unselfishness 
produced during that century, the 
growing materialization of a certain 
practical idealism during the ups 
and downs of successive decades, 
the very flower of private enter- 
prise, devoted to the cause of thrift 
and human betterment years before 
those objectives had the place they 
now have in the public conscious- 
ness. 
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Washington News Letter 
(Continued from Page 31) 


other employees, they are required 
to be covered by health and accident 
insurance; like the other employees, 
they carry identification cards is- 
sued by the employer; and like the 
other employees, they receive vaca- 
tions based on length of service.” 
The Board further found that 
these attorneys are not “supervisory, 
managerial, or confidential em- 
ployees.” This latter finding was 
also applied to adjusters and in- 
vestigators in the Board report. 


The Social Security Administra- 
tion has made available a recent 
study entitled “Fifty Employee- 
Benefit Plans in the Basic Steel In- 
dustry,” the first in a series de- 
signed to ascertain the extent and 
character of existing industrial, 
health, welfare and retirement 
plans. The report analyzes 50 em- 
ployee-benefit plans in operation in 
mid-1947 in the basic steel industry 
covering about 75% of total employ- 
ment. 

The 50 plans in operation in the 
steel industry included eight dif- 
ferent types of benefits: life insur- 
ance, accidental death and dismem- 
berment, sickness and accident, hos- 
pitalization, surgical care, retire- 
ment medical care, and burial. Life 
insurance was the most common 
type of benefit. Of the 50 plans 
analyzed, 44 provided life insurance 
benefits in firms having 95% of the 
employment included in the study. 
At the other end of the scale it was 
found that medical care was avail- 
able in only one of the 50 plans— 
that of a firm employing only 1,800 
persons. 

Combinations of benefits were 
provided in all plans but two. No 
plan provided all of the eight types 
of benefits. The most complete plan 
included life insurance, accidental 
death and dismemberment, sick- 
ness and accident, hospitalization, 
surgical, retirement and burial 
benefits and involved at most 400 
employees. The study further points 
out that no particular combination 
of benefits can be cited as the most 
common. 

As to retirement plans, it was 
found that of the 36 firms in basic 





steel covered in the study, 13 main- 
tained company-wide retirement 
plans. 

Practically all of the employee- 
benefit plans were financed in the 
main by the employees. Only two 
of the 50 plans were financed en- 
tirely by the employers. 

Administration of the plans 
varied. The method occurring most 
frequently in the 50 plans is joint 
employer and insurance carrier ad- 
ministration, 28 falling within this 
category. Employee benefit associa- 
tions were involved in 18 plans of 
12 firms. One group insurance plan 
and five pension plans were wholly 
employer administered. 
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cently, as follows: Seward v. Com- 
missioner: (Decided November 10, 
1947 by the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
Circuit). 

On April 24, 1919, Harvey Seward 
assigned five insurance policies to 
a corporate trustee for the benefit 
of his three daughters. In 1931, Mr. 
Seward and the trustee joined in a 
suit against the insurance com- 
panies in which it was contended 
that it was not his intention to de- 
prive himself of any of the rights 
and benefits to which he was en- 
titled, but that the intention was 
merely to name the trustee as the 
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beneficiary. In 1937, two of the 
policies matured, and the insurance 
company was directed to pay the 
interest on the proceeds to Mr. 
Seward. : 

In holding the proceeds subject 
to tax as a part of Mr. Seward’s 
estate, the court said: “Obviously, 
the parties in this case did not con- 
sider that the insured had relin- 
quished all control over the policies. 
He changed the beneficiaries in the 
Travelers and Equitable policies so 
as to make them payable to the 
trustee, reserving the right to make 
further designation of beneficiaries. 
In the case of the Phoenix insur- 
ance he made an assignment of both 
the policy and the proceeds thereof, 
but reserved the right to revoke the 
assignment during his life and sti- 
pulated that a subsequent change 
of beneficiary would constitute a 
revocation of the trust agreement. 
* * * both he and the trustee, when 
they sought a reformation of the 
policies in 1931, in a suit filed in the 
Hustings Court of Petersburg, made 
the formal statement that it was 
not the intention of the parties that 
the insured should relinquish the 
control of the insurance during his 
life: These repeated assertions of 
control over the policies by the in- 
sured fully justify the conclusion of 


the Tax Court that the assignments 
of April 24, 1919, were not intended 
to put the policies beyond the con- 
trol of the insured.” 

These observations of the court 
were also made to apply to the en- 
dowment policies which were held 
taxable under section 811(c) as in- 
terests in property of which the 
decedent made a transfer to take 
effect in possession or enjoyment on 
or after his death, or as interests in 
property of which the decedent re- 
tained the right to income for his 
life. The other policies were held 
taxable under section 811(g) (2) 
which pertains to amounts receiv- 
able by beneficiaries as life insur- 
ance. 

Wilbur B. Ruthrauff v. Commis- 
sioners (Decided September 25, 
1947, by the Tax Court). 

The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue has recently acquiesced in 
this Tax Court decision, which held 
that life insurance policies assigned 
to a trust to conserve the protection 
of his wife and children from the 
vicissitudes of the insured’s busi- 
ness life, and to prevent the dissi- 
pation of the proceeds during his 
wife’s life, if she survived him, 
were not transferred in contempla- 
tion of death, but that the proceeds 
in excess of $40,000 (decedent died 


in March, 1941) were includible jp 
his taxable estate to the extent paig 
for by the decedent, because of his 
retention of a possibility of re. 
verter, which, under the law jp 
effect at the time of his death, was 
a legal incident of ownership. 

Satuloff v. Commissioner: (De. 
cided November 24, 1944, by the 
Tax Court). 

In 1937, Barneth Satuloff trans. 
ferred nine insurance policies to an 
irrevocable trust for the benefit of 
his wife, children, and a grandchild. 
He paid all of the premiums, and 
died in 1944. His executor included 
in his gross estate the part of the 
proceeds proportionate to the pre- 
miums paid after January 10, 1941, 
by the decedent, but the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue con- 
tended that the entire proceeds 
were includible as having been 
transferred in contemplation of 
death. 

The Tax Court held that the 
transfer was made in contemplation 
of death by reason of the fact that 
Mr. Satuloff executed his will on 
the same day that the transfer was 
made to the trust, the will contain- 
ing inter-related provisions with 
the trust, and that a motive for the 
transfer was a desire to avoid es- 
tate tax. 
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Continental Assurance 
Announces New Features 


Continental Assurance Company, 
Chicago, announces that its new 
guaranteed interest rate is 2%% 
on non-participating policies, and 
2%% on participating policies. On 
both types of insurance, settlement 
options remain on a 2%2% basis ex- 
cept where proceeds are left on de- 
posit subject to withdrawal, where 
the rate remains 2%. 

The effect of this change in in- 
terest rates is to provide a proper 
operating margin from _ interest 
earnings and assure the adequacy 
of rates to fulfill our contractual 
obligations. The ultimate cost of 
non-participating forms is increased 
by the change but, on participating 
plans, changes in premium rates are 
almost exactly offset by changes in 
cash values and dividends. Any in- 
crease in net cost of new policies 
over old is due to the dividend scale. 
A similar adjustment is being made 
in the scale applicable to old poli- 
cies. 

The current factor for expenses 
is the same or less than the former 
level. Reductions, where they occur, 
are made possible by the increased 
average size policy. This source of 
economy has more than offset the 
tise in operating costs so general 
today. 

Balancing up all the items enter- 
ing into rate making, the aggregate 
result, as regards the price of life 
insurance in 1948, is amazingly 
good. Some policies, notably term, 
will actually cost substantially less 
per $1,000. Younger ages generally 
will benefit. Older ages will be re- 
quired to pay premiums commen- 
surate with the risk, uniformly 
slightly higher. Policy forms with 
a high investment factor will not 
under current conditions pay quite 
as good an interest return, 


Continental Assurance, always 


foremost among companies offering 
disability income, has added a new 
rider containing the following uni- 
que features: 


(1) Pays $10 monthly income 
per $1,000 of life insurance to age 
65 or maturity date of policy. 

(2) Matures policy as an en- 
dowment at age 65, unless policy 
provides for an earlier maturity 
date. 

(3) Premiums waived ... in- 
come payable from sixth month 
of total disability. 


This benefit may be written in 
conjunction with all plans of in- 
surance, both participating and 
non-participating, except 5, 10, 15, 
20 year term policies, endowment 
at age 85 and 20-pay endowment at 
age 85 and Home Guarantee Policy. 
In case the benefit is attached to 
the Double Protection to age 60 or 
65, the amount of indemnity will be 
$20 for each $1,000 of the single 
amount of insurance. When the 
benefit is added to the Triple Pro- 
tection Plan, the monthly indem- 
nity will be $30 for each $1,000 of 
single amount of insurance. 

The benefit is issued at age 18 to 
50. Coverage ceases at age 55. By 
reason of terminating coverage five 
years sooner, it is possible to offer 
this benefit at virtually the same 
rate charged for the former 100- 
month aggregate form. Where the 
old form of disability income is 
deemed desirable, the non-cancell- 
able accident and health policy pro- 
vides virtually the same benefits. 

Preliminary term insurance will 
be issued with all supplemental 
benefits (waiver of premium, double 
indemnity, monthly income) pro- 
vided policy applied for provides 
such benefits. 


Retirement Income for Females 


A special retirement income 
policy has been designed for female 


risks maturing at age 60 and 65. 
No longer will it be necessary to 
use the retirement income policy 
for males ‘with female settlement 
options. Retirement income at age 
55 is available to female risks. 
However, the male retirement in- 
come age 65 policy must be used 
and the monthly income on a female 
will be $8.98. 

Substandard risks may now be 
written on 5, 10, 15 and 20 year 
term policies. 

20 year term policy—provides a 
cash value. 

10 year term policy—available on 
a participating basis as well as non- 
participating. 

Life expectancy—the term for the 
life expectancy policy is the expec- 
tancy based on the C. S. O. table, 
but taken to the next higher year. 

Term to age 60 has been made 
term to age 65. 

No changes have been made in 
settlement options except option 4. 
If the insured elects option 4 for 
himself or for his beneficiary, there 
will be a change, but in all other 
cases, the payee’s income will be 
found by using an age two years 
younger. 

The payor and waiver of prem- 
ium provision will now be issued to 
age 14 on juvenile plans instead of 
age 9. The new payor provision 
remains in effect and premiums will 
be waived until the assured (child) 
reaches age 25, at which time it 
ceases. At most ages, the extra 
premium is less than was charged 
for the old payor provision. In 
order to avoid legal expense by a 
guardian upon death of the original 
owner of the policy, juvenile plans 
now provide for a contingent owner 
who will continue the policy after 
death of the original owner and be- 
fore the assured reaches age 21. 
Full benefit is provided from age 1, 
Policies issued before the assured 
is 6 month old will provide a $250 
death benefit for each $1,000 during 
the first year. 


A brand new contract has been 
added to the selection of juvenile 
policies. This one is a policy which 
will provide life long service from 
age 1 day through retirement. Each 
unit provides $1,000 of insurance 
automatically increasing to $5,000 
at age 21. Premiums are level to 
age 65 when the policy becomes 
fully paid up. 

By purchasing one or more units 
of this attractive plan, a father can 
provide his child with a life in- 
surance estate at a guaranteed low 
rate. For example, one unit of this 
plan at age 10 is $60.79. (cash value 
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at age 20 is $1,138). At age 21, the 
face amount of the policy increases 
to $5,000, the premium remaining 
at $60.79 annually ... a few cents 
more than $12.00 per thousand. 
$5,000 of life paid up at age 65 pur- 
chased at age 21 requires a premium 
of $83.15 per year and, of course, 
would never have an equal cash 
value. The Progressive Security 
Policy is a participating form and, 
if dividends are allowed to accu- 
mulate, will provide a liberal re- 
tirement income at age 65. 

Home Guarantee Policy may now 
be issued at age 20. 

Family Policy contract will now 
be issued on a life paid up at age 
65. The object of the change was 
to make the policy more adapted to 
the needs of families where par- 
ents are more advanced in years. 
There has been a slight change in 
limits, in that the minimum policy 
is now $2,500, although the mini- 
mum on any one life remains at 
$500. 


Berkshire Reports 
On New Policies 


The Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, 
announces that the Ordinary Life 
policy has been replaced by the 
Preferred Life ($5,000 minimum) 
and Endowment at 85 plans. Other 
preferred risk plans are the Bene- 
factor (modified premium life), and 
Term to 65, both with $5,000 mini- 
mum, and the Double Protection, 
on which death benefits prior to age 
65 are double those thereafter, the 
premium reducing at age 65 and 
with $10,000 minimum initial sum 
insured. A Five Year Term Renew- 
able to age 60 is introduced ($2,500 
minimum). The balance of the adult 
line, issue ages 15 to 65, includes 
10, 15, 20 and 30 Payment Life; 
Life Paid-up at 55, 60 and 65; Life 
Paid-up at 65—Cash Benefit ($150 
per $1,000 at 65); continuous pay- 
ment 10, 15, 20 25 and 30 year En- 
dowments; 20 payment Endowment 
at 65; Retirement Income at 55, 60 
and 65 (M and F) and 70 M; Single 
Premium Life and Endowment at 
65; 1, 2 and 5 year Non-Renewable 
Term (also on automatically con- 
vertible basis) and 10, 15 and 20 
year family income riders. Sub- 
standard coverages are available. 

The juvenile line, issued at ages 
0-14 (every plan not available at 
all ages) includes two series, Ulti- 
mate at 1 forms with death benefit 
of $1,000 except $250 during first 
policy year at issue age 0, and re- 
turn premium forms with death 
benefit prior to age 15 equal to an- 
nual premium paid accumulated at 
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244%. Ultimate at 1 plans are 20 
and 30 Payment Life; Life Paid-up 
at 50; 15 and 20 Year Endowment; 
Endowments at 18 and 85; and 20 
Payment Endowment at 65. Return 
premium plans are 20 Payment Life 
Life Paid-up at 50 and 20 Payment 
Endowment at 65; and new 20 Pay- 
ment Life and Life Paid-up at 18— 
Cash Benefit plans, which are 
limited payment life plans plus a 
cash benefit at the end of the prem- 
ium paying period equal to the dif- 
ference between $1,000 and the then 
cash surrender value of the paid-up 
life policy. Payor benefits provide 
for waiver of future premiums to 
age 25 of the insured child. 


Great-West Life 
Adopts CSO Basis 


The Great-West Life, Winnipeg, 
Can., announced changes in pre- 
miums, dividends, surrender values, 
settlement options and policy bene- 
fits, as a result of the adoption of 
the CSO basis. These changes be- 
came effective Jan. 1, 1948. The 
dividend scale has been revised to 
conform to the new premium rates 
to give effect to the changes in 
premiums and surrender values, but 
is on the same basis. A number of 
liberalizations will be made in 
practice. The CSO table with inter- 
est at 2%% will be the basis for 
most premium and _= surrender 
values. In most cases, premium 
rates and cash values are increased. 


Reduction in the rate of interest 
is largely responsible for the in- 
crease in premium rates. In the 
case of the lower premium plans 
the increases are moderate, while in 
the case of limited payment and 
higher premium plans, where the 
effect of the lower interest assump- 
tion is greatest, it is more pro- 
nounced. The premiums are re- 
duced in a few cases. Term rates 
will remain unchanged. The new 
dividends are computed on the 
same basis as dividends applicable 
to present premiums, but will 
necessarily differ in amount from 
them at the various ages and dura- 
tions because of the new scale of 
premiums and reserves. The divi- 
dend scale applicable to present 
premiums will remain unchanged. 

At the end of the first year, sur- 
render values will be available on 
all regular plans except term, and 
will be available, in some cases, 
during the first year. This action, 
in creating non-forfeiture benefits 
on all regular plans after payment 
of only one premium, will afford a 
greater measure of security to the 
company’s policyholders. 


Cash values and extended ingyr. 
ance values will, in most cases, be 
greater than in policies issued Prior 
to Jan. 1, 1948. The increases in 
the periods of extended insurance 
are particularly favorable at the 
younger ages, due to higher cash 
values and also the lighter morta}. 
ity shown at these ages by the Cso 
table. 

Under the settlement options pro- 
vision the rights of the insured and 
beneficiary have been liberalized by 
the company. During the first year, 
the beneficiary who elects the de. 
posit option after the death of the 
insured will be free to change to 
any other option. This change 
thereafter may be made with the 
consent of the company. The in- 
sured shall now have the right to 
apply the cash value of the policy, 
if not less than $1,000, under the 
settlement options at any time ex- 
cept for single premium policies 
where this right will be available 
after the policy has been in force 
ten years. This is done to facilitate 
earlier retirement plans. The rates 
guaranteed under settlement op- 
tions are being made slightly more 
conservative due to the continua- 
tion of low interest earnings on 
new investments and the continu- 
ing improvement in the mortality 
of annuitants. The settlement op- 
tions, however, in both participat- 
ing and non-participating policies 
will continue to provide for partici- 
pation in surplus earnings. 

For juvenile policies issued at age 
one and higher ages, full. coverage 
for the face amount will be effec- 
tive from the date of issue. Policies 
issued at age 0 will have $250 death 
benefit per $1,000 in the first policy 
year increasing to $1,000 thereafter. 


American National 
Announces Changes 


The American National Insurance 
Company, Galveston, Texas, effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1948, issued ordinary 
policies based en the Commission- 
ers Standard Ordinary Table of 
Mortality with non-forfeiture val- 
ues and reserves arrived at in ac- 
cordance with the formulas set up 
in the Guertin Legislation. Guar- 
anteed interest rate will be 2%% 
on reserves and 2%% on all settle- 
ment options but interest only 
which will be at 2%%. There will 
also be an addition of a number of 
new plans to the line and several 
liberalizations in provisions for 1948 
policies. 

New plans added are as follows: 
A new type mortgage cancellation 
policy to be issued on 20, 15,. and 
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10 year basis. This is a separate 
policy and no carrier is needed, and 
cost of protection is considerably 
lower than under the rider type 
formerly issued. The new type 
family income rider will be issued 
to give either $10 or $15 per month 
per $1,000 face amount of policy to 
which added. 

Guaranteed values of carrier 
policy are not reduced while family 
income rider is in force. A term 
to 65 plan will be issued in 1948 
as well as life expectancy term. 
A five year renewable and con- 
yertible term policy will be issued 
in addition to the 10 year renew- 
able and convertible plan written 
in the past. A 15 year term rider 
is another term addition to the linc, 
which can be added to regular life 
or endowment policies to give 
double or triple protection for a 
specified period. 

For each $1,000 of the policy’s 
original face amounts, the new life 
income endowment contracts will 
give males $10 per month at ma- 
turity. Face amounts for females 
are $1,118 for endowment at 55, 
$1,130 for endowment at 60, and 
$1,137 for endowment at 65. 

A number of liberalizations and 
added benefits are: Full protection 
to juveniles insured at age 6 months 
and over. Under six months the 
protection is one-half the face 
amount for the first policy year. 
More plans will be issued to chil- 
dren, including whole life, life paid 
up at 50, 55, 60, and 65 as well as 
the limited pay life forms and vari- 
ous endowments. 

The unused portion of premium 
on the 1948 policy line will be re- 
funded at death. This applies to all 
premiums, whether monthly, quar- 
terly, semi-annual, or annual. 

A new fixed period has been add- 
ed to the fixed period and life 
thereafter option in policies. In ad- 
dition to the regular 10, 15, and 20 
years certain periods the new poli- 
cies will also offer under this op- 
tion an installment refund and life 
thereafter table. The fixed period 
under this (Table E) is such that 
the sum of the fixed period pay- 
ments shall equal the proceeds ap- 
plied thereto. 

Although the new interest rate 
has been set at 23°4% the rates for 
certain ages on the same plans will 
be lower than those for 1947, re- 
flecting the effects of the new mor- 
tality table. The rates at some ages 
are substantially the same and in- 
creases have been necessitated for 
others. Instances of increases are 
offset by a number of other advan- 
tages inherent in the new policies. 





Among these are earlier guaran- 
teed values, increased measures of 
extended insurance value, and a 
general improvement of cash, loan, 
paid-up and extended insurance 
values in the intermediate years of 
policies, which is considered a more 
equitable distribution of values 
through the contract years. 

The change to the C. S. O. table 
and the adoption of the formulas 
set up by the Guertin Legislation 
was motivated by present day 
longevity and the desire to place 
the guaranteed values on a more 
advantageous basis for the policy- 
holder. Because of the overall de- 
cline in interest rates, an interest 
rate of 234% was set on reserves. 

The American National has shown 
an increase in volume of business 
in each of the past three months 
over the preceding one and a gen- 
eral increase throughout the terri- 
tory. Mr. Vogler, executive vice- 
president, stated that during the 
period between Nov. 15th and Dec. 
15th the Galveston Agency set the 
largest record for submitted vol- 
ume in the company’s history. A 
total of $3,175,000 of new business 
was written by that agency in a 
30 day contest with the company’s 
Oklahoma City Agency. The latter 
group wrote $2,161,000 during the 
same period. These results give the 
industry reason to expect a con- 
tinuation of the favorable sales 
situation. 


Fidelity Life Association's 


New Juvenile Contracts 


The Fidelity Life Association, 
Fulton, Ill, effective Jan. 1, 1948, 
commenced to issue juvenile dis- 
memberment and fracture benefits 
between the age of 0 and 15 inclu- 
sive as riders on the following 
contracts: Ordinary Life, 20 Year 
Endowment, 20 Payment Life and 
Endowment at Age 21, and between 
the ages of 0 and 10 on the Endow- 
ment at Age 18 contract. Issued in 
1947, the new juvenile dismember- 
ment and fracture benefit was 
originally limited to age 5 and up. 
The feature pays specified amounts 
for broken bones, the loss of one 
or both arms, the loss of one or 
both legs, and the loss of sight in 
one or both eyes. 

The new juvenile double indem- 
nity benefit will continue to be is- 
sued from age 5 to 15 inclusive. 

The association agreed that these 
new provisions, as well as the juv- 
enile double indemnity benefit, had 
been a big factor in Fidelity’s rec- 
ord-breaking sales in 1947. Business 
written for 1947 amounted to $6,- 





217,855. This was a 16.8% increase 
over the previous year. 


Jefferson Standard 
Reports Dividends 


The Jefferson Standard Life, 
Greensboro, N. C., announces that 
its interest rate on dividends and 
supplementary contracts for 1948 
will be 4 per cent. The company 
will adopt a revised dividend for- 
mula as of April 1, 1948, which 
will include increased returns from 
mortality savings and decreased re- 
turns from interest. This action will 
result in larger dividends on most 
low cost contracts and smaller 
dividends on high cost contracts. 


Lincoln National Reports 
Changes in 1948 


The Lincoln National Life, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., announces a change 
over to the C. S. O. 2% per cent 
basis from the American Men 3 per 
cent basis on Jan. 1, and will re- 
sult in a number of important 
changes and liberalizations in the 
company’s policy contracts. 

Term rates, in general, will be 
lower, ordinary life rates about the 
same, and endowment premiums 
about the same or a little higher 
after Jan. 1. Cash values and ex- 
tended term insurance will usually 
be more favorable under the new 
policies. 

The new policy contracts have 
undergone extensive revision, with 
the policy pages being printed in 
two-column layouts and in more 
readable type. 

The Lincoln National Life will 
issue only on the participating basis 
its endowment annuities and five 
star annuities endowments and 
limited payment life policies for 
fifteen years or less. Ordinary life 
and limited payment life policies 
with premium payable for more 
than fifteen years will be available 
on either a participating or non- 
participating basis. 

Life Expectancy Plan, a term in- 
surance policy covering the period 
of the insured’s expectation of life, 
will feature longer term periods at 
younger ages and the rates will 
generally be lower. 

The convertible term policies will 
have a one-year longer conversion 
period. For example, five-year term 
may be converted without evidence 
of insurability at any time within 
four years, as compared with three 
years prior to the changeover. The 
conversion period for ten-year term 
will be eight years. 

A number of other changes will 
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be featured in the Five Star An- 
nuity. A reduction from $1,200 to 
$1,000 will be made in the amount 
of insurance required per $19 
monthly income beginning at ma- 
turity. Premium rates for women 
will be published in the rate book 
and will be based on a $10 monthly 
annuity per $1,000 of insurance in 
the same manner as for men. Here- 
tofore, women paid the same prem- 
ium per unit of insurance, but re- 
ceived a reduced amount of monthly 
annuity. The Five Star Annuity 
will be issued on a participating 
basis only and the maturity values 
per unit will be increased. A 
special ten-year plan available to 
applicants age 53 to 60 will be in- 
cluded in the line of Five Star An- 
nuities. All the Five Star Annuity 
Plans will contain a new special 
type of paid-up insurance benefit 
after the paid-up value equals the 
face amount of the policy. This 
feature will replace the usual ex- 
tended and paid-up benefits. 

The family income plans will have 
shorter premium payment periods 
for the riders. Ten-year plan prem- 
iums will be payable for eight years; 
15-year plans, for 12; and 20-year 
plans for 16. The family income 
riders which formerly were not 
convertible will be convertible with- 
out evidence of insurability at any 
time during the premium payment 
period, for the current amount of 
insurance at the attained age. 

Ordinary and twenty pay life 
non-participating plans will be is- 
sued at ages down to 5 on adult poli- 
cies. Lincoln National will also add 
ordinary and twenty pay life policies 
to its line of juvenile contracts, and 
the company will offer full death 
benefits on juvenile policies down 
to age one year. Death benefits 
were formerly graded if the policy 
was issued under age 5. As pre- 
viously, juvenile contracts will be 
offered down to age one day. 

After the first of the year, the 
Twenty-three Year Endowment 
policy heretofore issued only on a 
non-par basis will be issued only 
on a participating basis and the 
minimum amount sold under this 
plan will be reduced from $2,500 to 
$1,000. 

Nonforfeiture values in addition 
to those provided by the basic poli- 
cies will be contained in supple- 
mental term riders. 

Waiver of premium disability 
benefits will be issued to married 
women and the minimum age limit 
at which the benefit is available 
to females will be reduced from 
15 to 10. 

Termination age for double in- 
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demnity benefits has been raised 
from 60 to 65. 

The maximum amount of prem- 
iums which the company will accept 
in advance has been raised from 
$10,000 to $25,000. 

The adjustable ten pay life con- 
tract will be discontinued in favor 
of a straight ten pay life policy 
and the family maintenance plan 
will be discontinued, as such, since 
a similar benefit may be obtained 
by using supplementary term with 
settlement options, 

After Jan. 1, 1948, substandard 
graded death benefit policies with 
ratings below table F will not be 
available. The company will, how- 
ever issue three plans—20 Year En- 
dowment, 30 Year Endowment, and 
Endowment Annuity at 62—at table 
F. or higher with the graded death 
benefit arrangement. 

Guaranteed interest rates on divi- 
dend accumlations will be reduced 
from 2% per cent to 2 per cent. 
Post-mortem dividends will be pro- 
vided for in the new policy forms. 

Interest basis for new settlement 
options will range from 2 to 2% per 
cent but the guaranteed interest 
rate on certain specific options will 
be reduced by % per cent. 


Mutual Life 
Adopts New Plans 


The Mutual Life, New York, 
adopted 2% per cent as the basis 
for reserves on policies to be issued 
on and after Jan. 1, 1948. It also 
adopted the Commissioners 1941 
Standard Ordinary Mortality Table. 

The new reserve basis and new 
mortality table will result in gross 
premium rates that average about 
five per cent greater than current 
rates. Some rates would be higher 
and some lower, with the differ- 
ences depending upon age at issue 
and the plan of insurance. Under 
the new policies, the cash and other 
non-forfeiture values will be sub- 
stantially higher. Initial dividends 
will be paid at the end of the second 
year. 

The company introduced on Jan. 
1, a Five-Year Modified Life Policy, 
issued on a whole life basis for 
amounts of $5,000 or more. The 
premiums for the first five years 
will be only one-half of subsequent 
premiums. The policyholder has 
two options at the sixth year. He 
can pay the regular premium, 
which is twice the initial premium 
and continue the full face amount, 
or he can continue for any reduced 
face amount not less than $2,500. 
This policy will be issued as a 
standard plan and also Special 


Class A and B. It is Participating 
from the start, and cash values ang 
other guarantees begin during the 
first five years. 

A new group of decreasing tern 
riders is also being presented. This 
group will be issued for 10, 15, » 
and 25 years, and to age 65, pay. 
able in a single sum, but with ajj 
regular settlement options available 
Premium rates will be the same ag 
for family income riders. 

The Preferred Risk Modified Life 
policies, issued in 1948, will contain 
a provision in the policy itself, de. 
fining the right of the insured to 
change, at the end of the fifth policy 
year only, to life paid-up at 65 (for 
ages at issue 15 through 45) or to 
20-payment life (for ages at issues 
above 45). 

The company will resume the 
issuance of 10 and 15 payment life. 
The coversion period on 20-year 
term will be reduced from 17 to 1§ 
years, On 5 and 10-year term plans, 
the conversion periods will remain 
unchanged at 3 years and 7 years, 
The maximum age for issuing term 
policies with waiver of premium re- 
mains 45 for 20-year term, and 50 
for all other term plans. 


Only term policies of more than 
20 years’ duration have cash and 
non-forfeiture values in the past 
This has been changed so that term 
policies of more than 15 years dura- 
tion will have such values, 

The ultimate face value will be 
reached at age 3 on life and endow- 
ment plans for “graded amounts”, 
except in New York and Canada. 
For each $1,000 ultimate face 
amount, the earlier face amounts for 
age at beginning of policy years 
will be: age 0, $250; age 1, $500; age 
2, $750. 

In event of the applicant’s total 
and permanent disability, as well as 
in the event of death the coverage 
for premium protection on juvenile 
policies has been liberalized to in- 
clude waiver of premium. This dis- 
ability waiver privilege applies only 
to policies issued after Jan. 1, 1948. 

Return of premium plans on 
juvenile will be offered only in New 
York State and Canada, where 
graded amount plans cannot be writ- 
ten. This is due to the reduction 
in the age at which ultimate face 
amount is reached, and to the re- 
quirements under the Guertin laws. 

Two new options are being added 
and printed in the policy form. They 
are a refund life income option and 
a joint life option, with % of initial 
income to survivor. The latter is 
payable to survivor and should be 
extremely useful in the develop- 
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ment of retirement income pro- 

ms, and offers many new ad- 
yantages in insured income pro- 
gramming. This option will be 
available only on surrender or on 
maturity of an endowment, and 
only if the insured is one of the 
two payees. 

Beginning in 1948, waiver of pre- 
mium rates for women on new poli- 
cies will be exactly the same as 
those for men. 

No deduction will be made of un- 
paid fractional premiums for the 
balance of the policy year current 
at death in the 1948 policies. 

Charges for semi-annual and 
quarterly premiums on new policies 
will be reduced. For the privilege 
of monthly payment, semi-annual 
premiums will require an extra 
charge of 3 per cent; quarterly, 5 
per cent and 6 per cent, as hereto- 
fore. 


Prudential 
Announces Dividends 

The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, Newark, announces that the 
dividend scale adopted for ordinary 
policies having anniversaries in 
January and February of the year 
1948, will be continued for the bal- 
lance of the year 1948. 

The rate of interest to be credited 
on dividends left with the company 
to accumulate has been set at the 
rate guaranteed in the policy but 
not less than 242% per annum for 
interest periods ending in 1948. 

The rate of interest to be credited 
on settlement options has been set 
at the rate guaranteed in the policy 
but not less than an effective rate 
of 2%% per annum for interest 
periods ending in 1948. 

Paid-up addition dividends to be 
credited in 1948 on intermediate 
monthly premium policies and on 
intermediate monthly premium in- 
dustrial policies will be the fol’ow- 
ing percentage of the face amount of 
insurance, 
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1928-1932 12% 11% 5% 
1933 mM 5 
1934-1941 11 1.0 5 


1942-1945 1.2 1.2 1.0 

Paid-up addition dividends cred- 
ited on weekly premium industrial 
policies will in general be on the 
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same basis for the year ending Dec. 
30, 1948 as for the preceding year. 
Dividends on “modified” policies 
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issued from March 1, 1937 to Dec. 
31, 1941 will be credited on the an- 
niversaries in 1948 on the same basis 
as in the past; that is, dividends 
sufficient to extend for one addi- 
tional year the period during which 
the commencing premiums will con- 
tinue to be payable without increase. 
In those cases where the commenc- 
ing period has been extended to 
cover all premiums called for by the 
policy, paid-up additions are being 
credited on Dec. 31, 1947. 


Connecticut General 
Adds Two Plans 


The Connecticut General Life, 
Hartford, has broadened its line of 
contracts with the addition of two 
new ones—Double Protection and 
Family Maintenance. Basically, both 
new contracts are combinations of 
ordinary life with 10, 15 or 20 year 
term, written in one unit. The term 
portion of each contract adds extra 
benefits for the client’s anticipated 
period of greatest need for protec- 
tion. 

Double _ Protection provides 
simply and flexibly a payment of 
double the face amount if death oc- 
curs during the term period. While 
it is a combination of ordinary life 
and term insurance, it offers ad- 
vantages not present when these 
two forms of coverage are written 
in separate policies. The combina- 
tion has a very strong financial ad- 
vantage. The writing of two con- 
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you know that every prudent young couple starts their 


tracts in one reduces expense, and 
therefore makes the term portion 
of the contract cost less than a simi- 
lar amount of term insurance pur- 
chased separately. 15 and 20 year 
term, not available singly, are 
offered in the Double Protection. 

Family Maintenance is fundamen- 
tally the same type of contract as 
Double Protection, a combination 
of ordinary life and 10, 15 or 20 
year term. This contract is con- 
veniently geared to furnish extra 
income of $10 a month per $1,000 
of face value from date of death for 
a period equal to the term period if 
death occurs before the end of the 
term period. 

Both contracts allow conversion 
of the term portion. The Family 
Maintenance contract allows com- 
mutation of the extra income pay- 
ments and if commuted, proceeds 
may be handled under any regular 
settlement option. The Double Pro- 
tection contract allows any regular 
settlement option to be applied to 
any part of the proceeds. These 
contracts will be written only on 
the guaranteed cost basis, resulting 
in a premium outlay which will fit 
the means of a large number of 
people. 


Shenandoah Life 


States Revisions 

Commencing Jan. 1, 1948 new 
policies were issued on the basis of 
the CSO Table 9 with interest at 
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2%% by the Shenandoah Life, Roa- 
noke, Va. The American Men 3% 
basis, in use since 1943, will no 
longer apply to new business; how- 
ever, it will remain effective as to 
existing business in force on issues 
of Nov. 15, 1943 through 1946, and 
the American Experience 3%% 
basis will remain effective as to 
existing business issued prior to 
Nov. 15, 1943. 

Due to low interest earnings the 
interest assumption was decreased 
from 3% to 2%%. While the use of 
the modern CSO Table of mortality 
tends to bring about a reduction in 
premiums, particularly at the lower 
ages, on the other hand the reduc- 
tion in the assumed rate of interest 
from 3% to 2%% increases pre- 
miums. This change in interest rate 
has its greatest effect at the lower 
ages and is most pronounced on the 
limited payment contracts. Usually, 
this combination of the lower rates 
of mortality and the lower rate of 
interest causes rate book premiums 
to increase, although there are sev- 
eral notable exceptions, particularly 
under such plans as Juvenile, Con- 
tinuous Payment Endowment at 85, 
Life Expectancy, Five, Ten, and 
Fifteen Year Term, and at the lower 
and higher ages on some adult en- 
dowment plans. 


Premiums are changed for all 


plans of insurance, annual and 
single premium, as well as for an- 
nuity contracts. The greatest 


change in rates occurs among the 
limited payment plans; however, it 
is also true that participating plans 
showing the largest increase in pre- 
miums also enjoy the largest in- 
crease in dividends. 

In the case of participating poli- 
cies, annual, semi-annual, quar- 
terly, and monthly premiums are 
given in the principal rate section 
arranged by the age of issue. Single 
premiums and premiums for pre- 
liminary or short term insurance 
are also given in this section. For 
the plans issued on a non-partici- 
pating basis the annual, semi- 
annual, quarterly, and monthly 
premium rates are given in a later 
section arranged by plan of insur- 
ance. 

A Special Twenty Pay Life plan 
with a minimum amount limit of 
$5,000 has been added to replace 
the Twenty Payment Preferred 
Risk policy and to serve as low 
cost competitive companion of the 
Special Whole Life Plan put out 
in 1946. 

Another new plan is the Life 
Paid-Up at age 65 policy. This 
plan of insurance has come into 
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popularity in recent years due to 
the acceptance of age 65 as the nor- 
mal retirement age for social se- 
curity and other purposes. 

The new rate book contains three 
endowment annuity plans. The En- 
dowment Annuity at 55 has been 
added to the previous at 60 and 65 
plans. The maturity values under 
these plans have all been changed, 
as have been the amounts of in- 
come provided per unit for female 
lives. 

The Family Protection policy has 
been replaced by the Family In- 
come policy which is a combination 
of the Continuous Payment En- 
dowment at 85 plan and the new 
Twenty Year Family Income Rider. 
The minimum amount issued under 
this plan is the amount required to 
provide $25 monthly income during 
the family income period. This re- 
quires $2,500 on the C. P. E. at 85 
plan and 2% units of the Twenty 
Year Family Income Rider. 

In a special section there will be 
found rates for 10, 15 and 20 year 
family income riders which may be 
attached to most plans of principal 
contracts. Such family income 
riders may be adapted for mortgage 
redemption purposes. 

In another special section will be 
found suggestions as to how a pro- 
gram variously called family main- 
tenance, family protection or family 
security may be provided by means 
of a special settlement option. 

The plan previously called Modi- 
fied Life to Expectancy has been 
changed in the new rate book to 
the Life Expectancy plan. The pro- 
visions, benefits, and options are 
very similar except that the new 
life expectancy plan does not pro- 
vide automatic adjustment to whole 
life—the insured must make an 
election of option 1 or 2 as de- 
scribed in the rate book, otherwise 
the policy will continue to its ex- 
piration on a term basis. This plan 
of insurance provides great flexi- 
bility for many purposes, including 
its possible use for “double insur- 
ance” or “double protection” pur- 
poses. 

The 10, 15, and 30 Pay Endow- 
ment at 85 plans have been re- 
placed by the 10, 15 and 30 Pay Life 
plans due to the frequent objections 
to the former plans on account of 
the remoteness of age 85. It has 
been necessary, however, to retain 
the Endowment at 85 and the 
Twenty Pay Endowment at 85 plans 
for policies issued in amounts down 
to $1,000, since the Life and Twenty 
Pay Life plans are restricted to 
policies issued in amounts of $5,000 
and over. 


In addition to the 20 Pay Pre. 
ferred Risk, the Family Protection, 
the Modified Life to Expectancy, 
and the 10, 15, and 30 Pay Endow. 
ment 85 plans referred to above, the 
following plans have been discon. 
tinued: 

Modified Life to 60 


Special Optional Mutiple Endoyw. 
ment, 

Joint Ordinary and 20 Payment 
Life, 

Family Unit Continuous Premium 
Endowment 85, 30 Pay Endowment 
85, and 20 Year Endowment, 

Juvenile Continuous Premium 
Endowment 85, 30 Pay Endowment 
85, 30 Year Endowment, and En- 
dowment at ages 16 and 21, 

Mortgage Redemption. 

The new standard legislation 
would force the granting of non- 
forfeiture values on the 20 year 
term policy. It seemed illogical and 
undesirable to issue 5, 10, and 15 
year term policies without values 
and a 20 year term plan with 
values. Hence, the 20 year term has 
been entirely discontinued. It is 
felt that the 15 year term, the 20 
year Family Income Rider, and the 
Life Expectancy plans provide suffi- 
cient diversification to fill the need 
for the small amount of 20 Year 
Term insurance customarily applied 
for. 

Policies issued on the lives of 
children will henceforth be referred 
to as “Juvenile Policies” rather 
than “Child’s Policies” and will be 
issued at age 0-9 inclusive. 

The number of non-participating 
plans issued has been reduced—the 
plans covered in the new rate book 
being only those more or less stand- 
ard plans issued in_ substantial 
volume. 

Juvenile policies as henceforth 
issued will provide full immediate 
benefit for the face amount at all 
ages of issue from age 1 up. At 
age 0 the benefit will be graded to 
$250 during the first policy year. 
The full face amount will be pay- 
able after the first policy year at 
age 0. 

Since the longest premium pay- 
ing period on juvenile plans in- 
cluded in the new rate book is 20 
years, the payer benefit will pro- 
vide a full waiver of premiums 
without limitation to age 21 as in 
the past, or any other age of the 
child. 

The new policies will not provide 
for deduction of deferred install- 
ments of premiums at the death of 
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the insured. For example, if pre- 
miums are being paid quarterly 
and two more quarterly install- 
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ments are required to complete the 
current policy year’s premiums, 
they will not be deducted. This new 
provision applies to new issues only, 
not to policies issued on the basis 
of previous rate books. The non- 
deduction of premium rule applies 
only to deferred premiums and not 
to premiums or installments ac- 
tually due the company at the time 
of death. For example, if death 
oeurs in the grace period of a 
premium, that premium or install- 
ment will be deducted when mak- 
ing settlement of the claim. 


Participating Issues 
On participating issues, reduced 
paid-up insurance, issued under the 
non-forfeiture option, will hence- 
forth be participating instead of 
non-participating as heretofore. 
Non-participating policies will no 
longer become participating at the 
end of 20 years. 
Premium waiver and double in- 
demnity (referred to in the new 
rate book as additional accident 
death benefit) rider benefits have 
been somewhat liberalized. 
As interest earnings dropped 
lower and lower, it was felt that 
the guaranteed rate of interest 
under all the options of settlement 
should be reduced from 2%% to 
2%. However, the company has de- 
cided to hold the guaranteed rates 
at 2%% for non-withdrawable 
funds and at 2% for withdrawable 
funds for the present. 
Premiums for the additional acci- 
dental death benefit (formerly re- 
ferred to as double indemnity) 
have been changed very little for 
standard risks. Risks continued to 
be rated standard (or preferred) 
medium and special. In the new 
tate book the premiums for classi- 
fication “medium” are simply 1% 
times the premiums for standard 
classification, and for classification 
“special” are two times the pre- 
miums for the standard classifica- 
tion. 
By action of the board of direc- 
tors, dividends on existing business 
payable on policy anniversaries in 
1948 will be on the same scale as 
declared for dividends payable in 
1947, 


Central Life Removes Liens 
From Illinois Life Policies 

The Central Life Assurance So- 
ciety, Des Moines, announces the 
removal of liens as of Jan. 1, 1948, 
from all policies of the former II- 








linocis Life Insurance Company 
subject to lien. All policies subject 
to lien on Jan. 1, 1948, are restored 


to their full value in accordance 
with the terms except for any un- 
paid lien interest and other policy 
indebtedness. 

The annual statement of the Il- 
linois Life Fund as of Dec. 31, 1947, 
has not yet been completed. Pre- 
liminary figures indicate that after 
applying the full contingency re- 
serve and surplus as of Dec. 31, 
1947, to the reduction of the lien 
there would have remained a lien of 
approximately 8% of the net equity 
as of Nov. 28, 1932. 

The Central Life will advance 
the funds required to remove the 
remaining liens but not unpaid in- 
terest upon liens from all premium 
paying and fully paid-up policies 
of the Illinois Life Fund subject to 
lien on Dec. 31, 1947. This action 
is in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of Percy B. Eckhart, 
representative of the court, and also 
in accordance with an order enter- 
ed by the United States District 
Court for the Northern District of 
Illinois Eastern Division. The sum 
advanced by the Central Life with 
interest is to be repaid from future 
earnings of the Illinois Life Fund. 


What this means is simply this: 
that the earnings of the Illinois Life 
Fund for the next few years are 
being anticipated in order that the 
liens may be entirely wiped out. 
The Fund will benefit from sub- 
stantial savings in clerical costs due 
to the fact that approximately 8,500 
individual liens are being removed 
from the books. The holders of the 
policies that are affected by re- 
moval of the lien will benefit direct- 
ly by cessation of interest charges 
on the liens themselves after Jan. 
1, 1948. 

The lien was originally estab- 
lished at 70% of the net equity as 
of Nov. 28, 1932 and it has been re- 
duced as the earnings of the busi- 


ness and recovery upon the im- 
paired assets permitted. In the last 
adjustment made Dec. 31, 1945, the 
lien was reduced to 20%. A finak 
adjustment as of Dec. 31, 1947, with- 
out any advance from Central Life, 
would have reduced the lien to ap- 
proximately 8%. The action of the 
Central Life in advancing these 
funds, however, eliminates all re- 
maining liens. 


Fidelity Mutual Adopts 
New Dividend Scale 

The Fidelity Mutual Life, Phila- 
delphia, has adopted a new dividend 
scale, effective Jan. 1, 1948, for all 
policies issued at rates in use prior 
to that date. The over-all effect of 
this new scale will, in general, be a 
reduction in dividends. 

Mortality experience of the Fidel- 
ity Mutual has been satisfactory. 
However, in common with all busi- 
ness, the company has experienced 
an increase in expenses. Also, the 
continued low level of interest 
earnings on new investments has 
acted to reduce the over-all inter- 
est rate. The new scale reflects these 
changes in varying degrees depend- 
ing on the plan of insurance, age at 
issue, and policy duration. The gen- 
eral effects are as follows: 

(1) A relatively greater decrease 
on plans having a higher invest- 
ment element. 

(2) A relatively smaller decrease 
at earlier ages and durations and 
on lower premium plans. 

(3) Generally, an increased divi- 
dend on term plans. 

The decline in the interest yield 
has also made necessary a change in 
the company’s distributive interest 
rate in 1948, on dividends and poli- 
cy proceeds, from the past current 
rate of 3% to the new rate of 
23%4%. or the guaranteed rate, if 
higher. 
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INDEX TO CONTRACT INFORMATION 


AETNA LIFE 
Announces a és May, 1947, Pg. 64. 
Now on C., 22% basis. June, 1947, 
Pg. 62. Adoon new dividend scale. Jan., 
1948, Pg. 

AMERICAN HOME 
New agg accident policy issued. Mar., 
1947, » & 

mea, COMPANY 
Adds new term policy. June, 1947, Pg. 62. 


BANKERS LIFE, IOWA 


Will keep dividend scale. Feb., 1947, Pg. 
64. Reports changes. Jan., 1948, Pg. 59. 


BANKERS NATIONAL 


Adopts family hospital policy. April, 1947, 
Pg. 62. 
BERKSHIRE LIFE 
—_— new developments. Jan., 1948, Pg. 
BOSTON MUTUAL 
Pay same dividends. Feb., 1947, Pg. 64. 


Changes slated Jan. |. Oct., 1947, Pg. 93. 


BUSINESS MEN'S ASSURANCE 
Cancels war risk rider. April, 1947, Pg. 62. 
Liberalizes disability, Dec., 1947, Pg. 5l. 

CALIFORNIA-WESTERN 
Dividend scale same for 1947. Feb., 1947, 
Pg. 64. 

CANADA LIFE 
Dividends on July 1947 scale. 
Pg. 64. 

CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
Retains dividend scale. Feb., 1947, Pg. 64. 
Recent changes. April, 1946, Pg. 61. Avia- 
tion cover liberalized. May, 1947, Pg. 62. 
Adopts new term rates July, 1947, Pg. 60. 
Reduces term rates. Aug., 1947, Pg. 64. 
Changes premium rates and values. Dec., 


July, 1947, 


1947, Pg. 62. Announces plans. Jan., 1948, 
Pg. 58. 

CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
Revises regulations. April, 1947, Pg. 6!. 
Policies Liberalized. Oct., 1947, Pg. 94. 
a of premiums. Dec., 1947, 
g. 5!. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE OF TORONTO 


a endowment rates. Nov., 1947, Pg. 


DOMINION LIFE 


Adopts lower term plan premiums. Dec., 
1947, Pg. 6l. 

EQUITABLE SOCIETY 
Drops 2-year initial term. Aug., 1947, Pg. 58. 


FARMERS LIFE 
Now on C.S.O. table. Feb., 
FIDELITY LIFE 
Rules on aviation liberalized. Oct., 1947, 
Pg. 9%. 
FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
Announces changes. Nov., 1947, Pg. 62. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 
cmon new premium rates. Oct., 


1947, Pg. 64. 


1947, Pg. 


GIRARD LIFE 
Publishes new rate book. Mar., 
GREAT LAKES 
New retirement income plan. 
Pg. 62 
GREAT SOUTHERN 
agg scale same for 1947. Feb., 1947, 
g. 4. 


1947, Pg. 64. 


April, 1947, 


GREAT WEST 

_— reduced term rates. Dec., 1947, Pg. 
GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 

Makes policy changes. Aug., 1947, Pg. 58. 


GUARDIAN LIFE 
Plans new rates and policies. Dec. 1947, 
Pg. 62. 

HOME LIFE, N. Y. 
Dividends same for first quarter. 
Pg. 64. 

HOME SECURITY LIFE, N. C. 
Issues preferred risk whole life policy. 
1947, Pg. 62. 


April, 1947, 


June, 


ILLINOIS BANKERS 
New rates. Feb., 1947, Pg. 62. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
Announces changes. Jan., 1948, Pg. 57. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL 
New mortgage redemption policy. Feb., 
1947, Pg. 62. Adopts new dividend scale. 
Mar., 1947, Pg. 62. Accepts service men at 
standard. April, 1947, Pg. 62. Makes im- 
portant revisions. Aug., 1947, Pg. 62. 


LAMAR LIFE 


Increases rates on higher premium forms. 


Feb., 1947, Pg. 64. 

LIBERTY NATIONAL 
Revises rates for weekly premium policies. 
May, 1947, Pg. 64. 


LIFE INSURANCE OF GEORGIA 


Adds 20-pay end at 65. Sept. '947 Pg. 62. 

Revises policy forms. Jan., 1948, Pg. 57. 
MANHATTAN LIFE 

Underwriting liberalized. Jan., 1947, Pg. 6&4. 


Increases single premium business. Dec., 
1947, Pg. 63. States revisions, Jan,, 1948; 
Pg. 6. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
Retains schedule. Mar., 1947, Pq. 64. 
Changes to be adopted. Oct., 1947, Pg. 94. 
_ accidental benefit. Dec., 1947, Pg. 
63. 


MASSACHUSETTS SAVINGS BANKS 
Now offer family income. Mar., 1947, Pg. 64. 


METROPOLITAN 
Issues new group plan. Nov., 1947, Pg. 62. 


Plans changes. Dec., 1947, Pg. 49. 


MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
Family income rider. May, 1947, Pg. 62. 
Aviation limits. Aug., 1947, Pg. 58. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
Sets new insurance limits. 
Issues special class policies. 
Pg. 62. 


MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 
Juvenile 10-year endowment policy at age ? 
adopted. Reaction to loan interest reduc- 
tion. Jan., 1947, Pg. 62. Removes restric- 
tion on aviation. Oct., 1947, Pg. 94 


MUTUAL SAVINGS LIFE 
feues modified life 5 torm. Aug., 


May, 1947, Pg. 62. 
Sept., 1947, 


1947, Pg. 


MUTUAL TRUST LIFE 
Adopts C. S. O. 242% basis. Oct., 1947, 
Pg. 93. 

NATIONAL EQUITY 


Change premium rates. 


NATIONAL GUARDIAN 
New basis rates. Feb., 

NATIONAL LIFE, VT. 
Interest rates. Mar., 1947, Pg. 62. 1946 
dividend scale continued. Mar.. 1947, Pq. 64. 
Reports new plans. Jan., 1948, Pg. 62. 


NATIONAL OLD LINE LIFE 


Introduces new rate book. 
64. 


Dec., 1947, Pg. 63. 


1947, Pg. 64. 


April, 1947, Pg. 


NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE 
May, 1947, Pg. 62. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 

Will maintain 1941 dividend scale Mar., 
1947, Pg. 64. Announces changes. Oct., 
1947, Pg. 92. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Retains dividend scale. April, 1947, Pg. 64. 
Introduces new series of policies, Dec., 
1947, Pg. 63. 

NORTHERN LIFE OF CANADA 
Broadens aviation coverage. Oct., 1947, 
Pg. 93. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
New policy series. Jan., 1947, Pg. 62. Re- 
veals future plans. Nov., 1947, Pg. 60. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
Increases capital. July, 1947, Pg. 64. Pre- 
sents ‘'1948 Models." Jan., 1948, Pg. 59. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, LOS ANGELES 
New aviation rules. May, 1947, Pg. 64. Ne 
term rates. Sept., 1947, Pg. Se. Revis 
policy forms. Nov., 1947, Pg. 63. 


OLD AMERICAN LIFE 
+ preferred risk policy. Sept., 


OLD LINE LIFE 
Adopts new rates and policies. Jan., igg 
Pg. 60. ; 
PAN-AMERICAN 
New rates and policies. Nov., 1947, Pg, » 


Announces new compensation plans, Jan, 
1948, Pg. 63. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


New aviation rules. 
PENN MUTUAL 

Announces changes in the o'/ng. Nov., I 

Pg. 60. / 
PHILADELPHIA LIFE 


New Plico preferred protection plan. Mar, 
1947, Pg. 62. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 

Retains dividend scale. July, 1947, Pg. 4 
POSTAL LIFE AND CASUALTY 

Issues endowment at 65. May, 1947, Pg. & 
PROTECTED HOME CIRCLE 


1947, fy 


May, 1947, Pg. 6&4, 


pace® C. S. O. 22% table. June, i997 
g. 62. 
PROVIDENT MUTUAL 

Announces changes. Dec., 1947, Pg. @ 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 


AMERICA 
New retirement annuity issued. Jan., 19, 


Pg. 64. Revise aviation rules. Mar., 1%, 
Pg. 62. Adopts aroup creditor plan. May, 
1947, Pg. 62. Issues new underwriting rule 


July, 1947, Pg. 62. 
mium waver Aug., 


Removes limit on pe 
1947, Pg. 64. Announce 
new premium rules. Sept. 1947 Pg. & 
Changes announced for future. ict., 1947 
Pg. 93. Reports new developments. Nov, 
1947, Pg. 63. Drops mortgage loan grow 
coverage. Jan., 1948, Pg. 59. 


PYRAMID LIFE 
Issues preferred 
1947, Pg. 6 


RELIANCE LIFE 
Liberalizes sub-standard. June, 1947, Pg. & 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, BINGHAMTON 
N. Y 


risk on 3% basis. Dec, 


Adds junior estate law. June, 1947, Pg. & 
Increases rates on group olan, tune 19 
Pg. 62. Policy changes. Jan., 1948, Pg. & 


SOUTHERN FARM BUREAU LIFE 
Premium rates shown. Sept., 1947, Pg. & 

SOUTHWESTERN LIFE 
Announces changes. 

STANDARD 
Liberalizes double indemnity benefit. Jan, 
1948, Pg. 57 

STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
Dividend scale. April, 1947, Pg. 64. 

SUN LIFE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
Continues dividend scale. Mar., 1947, Pq. & 
Announces changes. Jan., 1948, Pg. 60. 

TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


Revises aviation rules. April, 1947, Pg. & 
Announces lower term rates. June, 1%, 


Pg. 62 
UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
Adopts 2!/4% basis. June, 
UNITED FIDELITY 
Recent changes. 
auto accident rider. ‘Aug., 


UNITED LIFE & ACCIDENT 


Issues new rate book. Mar., 


Aug., 1947, Pg. & 


1947, Pg. 64. 


April, 1947, Pg. 62. Writing 
1947, Pg. 58. 


1947, rg. « 
April, 1947, Pg. 


Adopts new rider. 
April, 1947, Pg. 4 


$2,000 minimum policy. 
UNITED STATES LIFE 


Liberalizes A & H. June, 1947, Pg. 64. New 


“Quality Series." Nov., 1947, Pg. él. 
WEST COAST LIFE 
To insure diabetics. Sept., 1947, Pg. 4. 


WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
Paid up at 60 plan. Jan., 1947, Pg. 64. New 
policy. Mar., 1947, Pg. 62. 


——— eee eee 
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of the New York 


by LUKE A.BURKE 


Heart Attack and ‘‘Accidental Means” 


Walter Blanton was a stout, able-bodied man of 56, 
apparently in good health on February 15, 1946. He 
was engaged in his regular employment on a drilling 
rig. The work was heavy manual labor. He and a 
felow worker named Cantrell were “breaking a joint 
and removing a bit” in the drilling rig. In order to do 
this it was necessary to use two wrenches, one of which 
was stationary and secured the shaft, and the other, 
known as a “jack,” was operated to unscrew the bit 
from the shaft. Attached to this jack was a lever which 
unscrewed the bit. The bit was stuck. Blanton had 
the lever on his left shoulder and was pushing upward 
to raise it. According to Cantrell, he “had put forth all 
the energy that was in him.” While he was doing this 
“he just let loose and walked over to one side and 
stretched his arm out and rubbed himself that way and 
said, “Bryan (Cantrell), son, I am knocked out and 
will have to go in,” 

Blanton went home, did not do any work thereafter, 
and died within a few days. The evening he quit work 
he was examined by a doctor who found some bruises 
on his left shoulder and “probably on his back.” The 
examination also disclosed a systolic murmur of the 
heart. The doctor concluded that “Blanton died from 
this heart condition brought on by his injury.” 


At the time of this occurrence, Blanton had a policy 
insuring against loss of life “resulting directly and in- 
dependently of all other causes, from bodily injuries 
sustained . . through purely accidental means.” 

The Kentucky Court of Appeals held that Blanton’s 
death was not covered by the policy. “The breaking of 
the joint was performed precisely as intended. We can- 
not then say that the death of Blanton, even though 
unforeseen and unexpected, resulted directly from in- 
juries sustained through accidental means.” (Mutual 
Benefit Health & Accident Ass’n v. Blanton, Kentucky 
Court of Appeals, November 21, 1947) 


Insured Killed by Beneficiary 


Under our “What-Will-They-Think-of-Next?” de- 
partment, cite the case of Lewis v. Industrial Life & 
Health Ins. Co. (Tennessee Court of Appeals, December 
15, 1947). The. only thing standing between the bene- 
ficiary and her recovery of the proceeds was the fact 
that she happened to kill the insured. She was indicted 
for murder but pleaded guilty to a charge of “volun- 
tary manslaughter.” She then demanded payment, but 
the company evidently took a dim view of making 





any payment, and she had to bring suit, The courts 
were no more gracious to her than was the company. 


The trial court dismissed her suit and the Court of 
Appeals affirmed the dismissal. The latter court pointed 
out that “public policy does not allow that insurance 
policies insure against crime. To say that the complain- 
ant, having killed the insured under circumstances 
constituting voluntary manslaughter, could recover on 
a policy insuring against his death, would be to com- 
mercialize felonious homicide. That such a thing would 
be tolerated in a civilized community is so appalling 
as to be inconceivable.” 

The beneficiary realized that the law was very much 
against her, but she tried a short end run, anyway, 
with the claim that a beneficiary who kills the in- 
sured accidently or in self-defense does not forfeit the 
proceeds. This was all very true, but that plea of 
“voluntary manslaughter” stood out like a bulbous 
nose in a beauty contest. “There is nothing accidental 
about voluntary manslaughter” said the Court of 
Appeals, “nor is one who pleads guilty to that offense 
thereafter in a position to say that he acted in self- 
defense.” 

There is nothing about the decision which would 
cause low whistles or even furrowed brows among 
the legally erudite, but it does show that many seem- 
ingly hopeless claims are fought to the bitter end. 


insurable Interest 

Does a niece have an insurable interest in the life 
of her uncle? Wot by virtue of the relationship alone, 
the Pennsylvania Superior Court held in Clayton v. 
Industrial Life Insurance Co. (January 8, 1948). How- 
ever, other circumstances added to the relationship can 
spell out an insurable interest. Thus, the insured re- 
sided with his niece, her husband and their children 
from 1914 to 1934 when he disappeared. He was not 
heard from thereafter and his death was proven by 
seven years unexplained absence. The policy on the 
life of her uncle had been issued to the niece in 1914 
and she paid the premiums until 1946. 

The insurance law of Pennsylvania which applied to 
this case read as follows: “No person shall cause to be 
insured the life of another unless the beneficiary named 
in such policy . . . has an insurable interest in the life 
of the insured. The term ‘insurable interest’ is defined 
as meaning, in the case of persons related by blood or 
law, an interest engendered by love and affection and 
in the case of other persons, a lawful economic interest 
in having the life of the insured continue, as distin- 
guished from an interest which would arise only by the 
death of the insured.” 

The company contended that, 
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was love and affection between the niece and yne 
yet such love and affection did not “engender” an 
surable interest; that the love and affection wh 
would give rise to an insurable interest was limited % 
the relationship between husband and wife, parent 
child, or where there exists an “in loco parentis” 
lationship. But the Court found that, prior to the 
suance of the policy in 1914, the niece’s husba 
worked at night and, after someone tried to break ip 
their house at night, the insured was invited to come ty 
the house in the evenings as company for his niegs 
and her children. Later he was requested to live with 
them, which he did “as one of the family” until 1934 
During this time he did chores about the house and 
assisting in raising the children, feeding them when his 
niece was not at home, etc. He took care of the fires, 
shoveled snow from the sidewalks, ran errands and 
was companion and protection in the evenings, B 
cause of this assistance, his niece was able to do out. 
side housework by which she earned extra money. 
By reason of these services, the niece had an insur. 
able interest in her uncle’s life beyond love and affee. 


tion. She had a “lawful economic interest” in the con. 


tinuance of her uncle’s life. Accordingly, the niece wag 
entitled to recover on the policies. 


Heart Disease and the Perils of War 

The beneficiary sought to recover death benefits on 
a policy issued by the government on the life of her 
husband. The insured was the captain of a vessel en- 
gaged in transport work in the Pacific during the war, 
Prior to active duty, he had been physically examined 
and certified fit for duty. The operations engaged in by 
the insured and his crew were warlike in character. He 
commanded a ship loaded with aviation gasoline and 
munitions, in which he traversed submarine infested 
waters. He unloaded cargo while subject to bombing 
and the vessel, on one occasion, shot down two enemy 
bombers in the Port of Darwin, Australia. He hauled 
munitions through dangerous waters to New Guine 
while parts of it were under Japanese control an 
enemy action was heavy. 

The insured suffered from a heart lesion which be 
came progressively worse, culminating in his dea 
The government contended that the insured’s deal 
was not caused directly from the “risk and peril of 
war” and therefore it was not liable under the policy, 
The Court concluded from all the evidence, particu 
larly the expert medical testimony, that there was 
causative link between the war risks and activities 0 
the insured and his death. Judgment was entered for 
the beneficiary (Sutton v. United States, U. S. Distri¢ 
Court, Northern District of California, October 3, 1947) 
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